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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The Audopeutent, 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
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; “1 for the last time—Compromises—The 
gon Apes use of them —Oorhuipt: influence 
of this city on legislation— What this city is, and 
what it might be—How legislation is ineubated— What 
foreign nations think of us—The era of ruffianism 
“,avqurated in the attack upon Sumner—Gloomy 
prospect ahead—Our hope only in the Divine 

Ruler, ete., ete., ete. 

Dear INDEPENDENT : 

Tur Deficiency Bill, of which your readers must 
have heard enough, has finally been settled by a com- 
promise. Will that day of compromises ever pass away ? 
jt }as fastened upon us like a leech, and gorges itself 
io the slaughter of justice and truth. It shoots out its 
palf-grin, half-robber face always when a principle 
is to be eettled, especially when the slavery question is 
volved. Lam sickened out of measure with the word 
and its political or moral use. It has passed politically 
into an arbitrary definition of itself, and means siiply a 
gurreuder of a part of eternal equity and justice when 
the hole is claimed, to subserve the ends of selfishness 
aud aristocracy. No freeman, be he representative or 
constitucnt, gathers a single laurel to adorn the brow 
\uni's goddess from this upas of compromise, 





of fre 
Liverty is ulways stabbed, popular rights, personal free- 
dam, constitutional privileges and precedents are 


jiuughtered one by one, by the smooth-cutting knife of 
qmpromise. I was in hopes it would be my hap- 
pacss (0 anmounce to your readers the tenacity of the 
{noe to its principles and constitutional rights in this 
jattic, Dut the death’s-head of compromise has been 
ninto the seale, and the “ Deficiency Bill” isa 
Consequently the practice of Executive 
phcers in spending the people’s money, unappropriated, 
ig srebuked by those having control of the public purse, 
sd now we wait for the next innoyation. ; 
The power of slavery in this federal metropolis the 
wy cannot fully appreciate. Beside being itself 
5, Slave-breeding, and chattel-selling in its 
| practice, the daily influence of Southern men 
sr prescutatives of slavery’s extreme has a tendency 
yJebauch public sentiment here upon that subject. 
entiments’, habits, customs, all tend to sus- 
give popular encouragement to the whole vil- 
esystcm. .A\ New-Englander, fresh from his family 
l-stouc, With all the moral influence of an early 
on his heart, is shocked at every turn, 
lif le vetains his inward purity, becomes disgusted 
the modera Sodom bebind him, unless duty 
his presence here, 


fiiure ROW. 


sdaveholdiz 


ay- ab 


Tie masses of the nation form no correct idea of the 
of this city upon the legislation of the country, 
scocted, deep-laid schemes for personal ag- 

graud ut are planned, and complexion given to 
en - which bind even the consciences of a Chris- 
Yn people, by men in secret cabal. Honesty is too 
o! wged at, while political r: seality is dubbed 
with ¢! f “management,” and its instigators 
fed into notoriety too often by a vena! 


God seacelrs | 


press, and saved from utter overthrow by the strong 
‘ ; - c 
power of party name and party affiliations. 

sirip this city of its pro-slavery influences, emanci- 


ue every clave, inaugurate the heaven-born doctrine 
{freedom to all, let labor becowne honorable, and you 
ri expand ite lingering, stunted, dying commercial 
uimechanical pursuits. The entire district would feel 
»: impetus of a new life ; hardy, stalwart, enterprising 

, would crowd and jostle the pale, effeminate recipi- 

sof political favor, and this city would be, in twenty 
wars, what it ought to be, i.¢., an exhibition of the 

w effect of our republican institutions. But, alas! 
stand humiliated before the eyes of the world. The 
vresentatives of Earope in all its different monarchies 
sai tyramuies reside in-the capital of our republic, 
weigh our practice of personal chattel-slavery against 
gut doctrine of equality and personal liberty, and report 
that the Usied States Confederation is one stupen- 
dous falsehood, How can they do otherwise? The 
mea who fought for our liberties in the bloody cam- 

igus of the revolution, the men who wrote andsigned 
our nation’s charter of freedom, all now sleep ia nar- 
foW graves. Notone lifts his voice from the dead 
isuce of ‘is quiet home to hurl the falsehood in the 
teeta of men who for lust of power falsify history and 
ot the record of their purity and greatness, 

Yodern wiseacres in the halls of legislition and upon 
ustump make the heroie dead the defenders of a 
uy athousand fold more iniquitous than a forced 
p-tax upon paper or a duty upon tea, for which tri- 
40g exhibition of tyranny upon the part of the mother 
wuatry every freeman’s sword leaped from its scabbard. 
Alas for us! the head and front of all legislative 
‘y and power is to concoct, arrange, and enact laws 

p the increasing millions of slaves in a state of 

‘ual bondage. To this point the efforts of parti- 
sux: ore constantly directed. Never under any circum- 

waccs is this lost sight of by the three hundred thou- 

ul s'ive-holders of this nation. National conventions 
ce people, national nominations for the respon- 
he executive offices of that people, elections of offi- 

"for its legislative departments, all Low and bend, 
Ww are shaped to defend, perpetuate and extend this 
Y/umous libel upon the fair fame of our national man- 

od. 

The qualmy conseiences of thousands of Northern free- 
iet, upon whose young hearts Liberty poured her warm 
iptism of love, years ago, are solaced now by the 

dieces of silver” which Commerce givesthem. In 
tcauge they barter conscience, liberty, manhood, 
‘01a heaven-born Christianity. He who robs one hun- 
‘ed men of their labor for a life-time, and their wives 
‘ul children after them, to enrich himself, can well 
afford to spend a tithe of such an income in prostituting 

‘we Sorhera conscience through the channel of com- 

meres, tuus purchasing the silence or approbation of 

freemen *40 would otherwise denounce the infamy of 

“ue tyranny, Such is one of the channels of commerce ; 
* (Ue vasis of compromises ; such the major pre- 
- ‘rot which a “lower-law divinity” is deduced. 

“Ss the only weapon by which American freemen 
ate forced * to conquer their prejudices” against the 
“itpation and tyranny of chattel slavery. It is woven 
“0 We web of every corrupt politician’s argument when 
Ae gana a fresh submission and giving up of any of 
— unalicuable rights with which he is endowed by 
“anpon among which our fathers enumerated life, 

““y, aud the pursuit of happiness tovall. 
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speech and freedom of the press by the solemn farce 
of law—all, all, defended by this corrupt administra- 
tion, has been a little too much, even for the cold heart 
of commerce itself. 

And now, as thousands who know the nature of 
slavery have predicted,—now that sophistry and com- 
merce are unable longer to rule or sway or stop the 


hearts of all—now law stops, and ruffianly brutal per- 
sonal attacks are to be the order of the day. Now he 
who would talk of liberty in the halls of legislation, 
and rebuke despotism, must, to protect his own person, 
carry weapons of death within reach of his own hand. 
Slavery inaugurates the reign of physical ruffianism as 


Scuyer, a Senator of Massachusetts, is the first victim. 
No freeman will Mad of that outrage by which Sum- 


the Senate Chamber, without feeling his whole being 
stirred to its depths. South-Carolina leading the van, 
and smiting Massachuse‘ts in the Senate for exercising 
her Constitutional right of liberty of speech. 

Will the undaunted chivalry please perform a coup 
@etat, and give usa law against freedom of speech and 
the press? That is one of the offshoots of their “ own 


while the bayonets of Missourians, under the lead of a 
corrupt administration, are attempting to force its rule 
over the virgin soil of Kansas. Why not let that bat- 
tle be fairly begun here iu the halls of federal legisla- 
tion? O my country! Will the stirring events of 
this day so move upon her as to arouse thoroughly her 
sons? I see no hope, but in that popular tide of power 
which, like the crested waves of fire upon a burning 
prairie, sweep onward to their goal without let or bin- 
drance. 

If thus the people, actuated by one mighty impulse, 
loving liberty above men or party, sweep this adminis- 
tration, and the party which inaugurates it, from their 
place, thus setting the seal of popular condemnation 
upon it, while at the same time they guard this popular 
branch from the intrusion of doughfaces, there will 
then be hope for the healing of our distractions, 
Old principles which nerved the hearts, and made 
sacred the names of our fathers, will be reéstablished 
and our country’s liberties perpetuated for our chil- 
dren. 

Charles Sumner’s speech and name will be immortal. 
There is no withstanding the power of his reasoning, 
because it is based upon eternal truth. Under the 
faithfulness or his research, history comes forth, and 
the dead past seems to live again in the gloomy fea- 
tures of this present struggle for the supremacy of tyr- 
anny. That speech has its simple purpose. He 
knew, as we all know, that no amount of argument or 
fact could change the purpose of the aiders and abet- 
tors of slavery extension in this Congress, and hence 
it is the utterance of his pure heart to the hearts of the 
He knew no fear. His blood comes untaint- 
ed from veins which were opened on the virgin battle- 
field of Lexington, or in the sterner conflict of Bunker 
Hill, whose towering monument casts its shadow upen 
his own home. _ Diguified, pure-minded, and heroic, he 
exercised his right as a senator, to utier the voice of 
Massachusetts and the North in the councils of the na- 
tion, claiming, as was his right, the protection of the 
constitution of his country. But even the Senate- 
Chamber was not sacred against the brutal assaults of 
a representative of slavery. Sitting at his own desk, 
in the performance of his official duties, he was ruth- 
lessly struck down and the dignity of Massachusetts, 
nay more, the honor and fair fame of the country, fell 
with him. So fell Cesar with his vesture of office upon 
him by the Brutus of Rome in the very halls of the Ro- 
man Council, while in this case, not ‘even the pitiable 
pretext of ambition is charged against him. 

And now to complete the humiliation, it will but be 
necessary for the advocates of slavery to retain the of- 
fender in his seat in the House, and the Senate to 
pocket the affront and insult offered to its dignity, 
while at the same time, it sends down to the House its 
obnoxious bill upon Kansas affairs all crimson with the 
blood of Sumuer. Then the era of ruffianism is inau- 
gurated, and the curtain lifts upon a dark and repul- 
sive future. 

I am troubled in heart for my country. My letter 
to-day is gloomy, but it requires a giant strength of 
faith in God and the ultimate triumph af the right to 
be otherwise. The events of the past week seem 
to press every Christian to his knees, while at the same 
time, the courageous spirits of the martyrs of liberty in 
every age scem to cast their mantle of strength upon 
him. And yet, even from this Red Sea of difficulty 
before us, the Divine Ruler may find us a means of es- 
cape with our liberties still preserved. Looking for 
that, I am, Yours, Putnam, 
Saturpay, May 24th, 1856. 


*«sTHE CONDEMNATION OF MARIE AN. 
TOINETTE,” 
BY PAUL 





DELAROCHE, 





Gover & Co. have now on exhibition a picture by 
Paul Delaroche, the greatest of French painters, which 
willamply repay all the study that may be bestowed 
uponit. From this canvas a face looks out upon us 
which once seen can never be forgotten; it is the face 
of a woman, most beautiful, most unfortunate ; what-! 
ever may have been her faults, the world has long since 
forgiven them, and the name of Marie Antoinette is 
now never mentioned without a tribute of respect for 
her virtues, and of pity for her misfortunes, 

The Queen has just been condemned to death by 
the judges of the Revolutionary Tribunal. The picture 
ig not a large one, and the eye cannot long wander 
from her face. Dressed in a plain black gown, with a 
large lawn neckerchief tied loosely about her shoulders, 
her beautiful hair turned partially gray by premature 
care and misery, she advances towards you with a 
royal tread, with a smile upon her lips that is only 
half smile, and out at her eyes her noble soul looking 
calmly toward the great hereafter. Behind her are the 
officers; there is one who glares at his charge with 
savage eyes under savage brows; there is no pity in 
the glittering blade of his sword which trembles in his 
hand impatient for an excuse to strike; there is ano- 
ther, an older man, who passively performs his duty as 
a soldier, but who, plaiuly, does not like his office. 
His set lips and firm bearing chow that he is prepared 





rising impulse of liberty which seems to pervade the - 


a last extremity, and the noble, the gifted, the pure- | 
minded and manly advocate of human rights, Cuarces | 


ner was beaten to insensibility while in his own seat in | 


peculiar institution,” now in full blast at the South, 


to obey to the last, but his sad face and downcast eyes 
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has she not ruled them, have they not been her slaves | 


ministering low in the dust, base and servile, less con- 

sidered, less cared for than the horse she rode, the bird 
she fed, the dog she petted? They have risen against 
her, they have killed her husband, her children, and 
now they will kill her. So be it—not the less I die 
their Queen. ; 

So this grand face and figure speak at first, and we 
sit before her sharing her hate, praying for an avenger, 
glad that she is avenged by the verdict of history and 
the rebuke of time—her people sunk from shame to 
shame, and the throne that she adorned filled to-day 
, by an insatiate libertine, the meanest despot that ever 
disgraced an empire, a withered heart, an empty brain. 

And then there comes a change; the morning light 
strikes sad and wan upon that hair blanched in a night 
by the heart’s agony, upon that fair brow faded, upon 
those eyes swollen with tears wept in prison, with long 
watchings while others slept, upon those lips that trem- 
ble with prayers, and over which forgiveness of enemies, 
and repentance for sins which God's mercy never saw, 
| hover wavering, and all the outward that was hard and 
| stern dissolves, and the good mother, the trae wife, the 

noble woman stands cpnfessed, and our hearts are hers, 
| The picture impresses us with its simplicity and 
| grandeur. There is no melo-dramatic display of pas- 
sion, no gesture, no rant; yet on that simple canvas— 
the whole drama of the French Revolution—all its 
horror, all its crime, all that was fair and good‘in it, 
are portrayed by a master’s hand. 


| 
i 


CLarEeNnce Cook. 
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To rae Eprrors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I was unwell while attending the Anniversary of the 
Tract Society, and came home quite ill, and was con- 
fined to my bed with severe illness for some days, and 
am still too feeble to pursue my usual avocations. In 





Sumner, and took his testimony with regard to the 
assault. He was cross-examined. He wes in 
bed during the examination, and has sat up but little 
since the assault. He is still very weak, and the physi- 
cians counsel him not to attemfpt to go out of the house 
during this week. 

bs following is the statement of Mr. Sumner under 
oath : 

I attended the Senate as usual on Thursday, the 22d 
of May. After some formal business, a message was 
received from the House of Representatives, announc- 
ing the death ofa member of that body from Missouri. 
This was followed by a brief tribute to the deceased 
from Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, when according to usage 
and out of respect to the deceased the Senate adjourned 
at once. Instead of leaving the Senate-chamber with 
the rest of the Senators, on the adjournment, I contin- 
ued in my seat occupied with my pen, and while thus 
intent, in order to be in season for the mail, which was 
soon to close, I was approached by several persons who 
desired to converse with me, but I answered them 
promptly and briefly, excusing myself for the reason 
that I was much engaged, when the last of these persons 
left me I drew my arm-chair close to my desk, and with 
my legs under the desk continued writing. My atten- 
tion at this time was so entirely drawn from all other 
subjects that though there must have been many per- 
sons in the Senate, I saw nobody. While thus intent, 
with my head bent over my writing, I was addressed 
by a person who approached the front of my desk; I 
was £0 entirely absorbed that I was not aware of his 

resence until I heard my name pronounced. As I 
ooked up with pen in hand, J saw a tall man whose 
countenance was not familiar, standing directly over me, 
and at the same moment caught these words: “I have 
read your speech twice over carefully; it is a libel off 
South-Carolina and Mr. Butler, who is a relative of 
mine.” While these words were passing from his lips, 
he commenced a succession of blows with a heavy cane 
on my bare head, by the first of which I was stunned 
80 as to lose my sight. I saw no longer my assailant, 
nor any other person or object in the room. What I 
did atterward was done almost unconsciously, acting 
under the instincts of self-defense. “With head already 
bent down, I rose from my seat—wrenching up my desk, 





justice to Rev. Dr. Bethune, I hasten to say that I did 
not allude to him as my junior in years, nor am I sen- 
sible of having had my eye particularly directed to him. 
I have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with 
him, but have regarded him as a gentleman and dis- | 
tinguished divine, and could not intentionally treat 
him with disrespect. Had I been aware that it would | 
be desirable to the good Doctor, I would have cheer- 
fully sent him a full disclaimer, and saved him from | 
giving seven historical, biographical and genealogical | 
reasons in defence, against a misapprehension. I pre- 
sume he states his antecedents correctly. If so, we are | 
about the same age. 


Nor did I in that allusion include | 
the Rey. J. P. Thompson, whom I know too well and | 
too highly regard to allude to him but in terms of'| 
kindness and respect. | 

My main object in speaking was to protest against 
what I deemed an outrage on our meeting, and an in- 
novation which our worthy and venerable President 
had in vain endeavored to check. I allude to the! 
stamping, clapping, hissing and hallooing in a religious | 
meeting and in the house of God, after the manner of | 
a theater or excited political meeting. I had watched | 
the outrage, and saw that most of it was from young | 
men, and some of them mere youths; and had my re- 
marks been understood by the reporter, a different 
construction would have been given. In alluding to 
the practice here named, and some personalities in 
debate, I did say emphatically that such conduct would 
uot be tolerated in a respectable legislative assembly. 
I was determined to leave my testimony against a prac- 
tice apparently about being introduced into our anni- 
versary. If I am not permitted to see another anni- 
versary, it will still be a consolation to me that I have 
left on record my protest against the practices to which 
I allude. I cannot for a moment believe that our ven- 
erable divines or laymen will tolerate these practices. 
There was evidently an honest, a conscientious dif- 
ference of opinion among the members of the Society, 
To amicably settle that difference of opinion in such an 
excited meeting, must, I should think, to every man 
of sense and experience be utterly hopeless) A com- 
mittee of inquiry, as urged by some in the early stage 
of the meeting, and cheerfully assented by the officers 
of the Society, was warmly resisted by many members, 
but, in the end, was adopted with much unanimity. 
Some who were entirely satisfied with the proceedings 
of the Board, ultimately voted for the resolution as the 
most probable mode of harmoniously adjusting our | 
differences of opinion. I believe that God overruled 
the ultimate result of that tempestuous meeting; and 
that we shall have occasion to rejoice in the appoint- 
ment and advice of a judicious committee. God has! 
heretofore overruled the differences that have arisen | 
in our benevolent societies, in the restoration of har- 
mony and unity. 
I beseech, brethren to cease agitating the question on 
which we were divided, and let: us patiently and con- | 
fidingly await the report of ourcommittee. A contrary 
course may, in my humble opinion, do much harm, 
without any hope of doing good. 

he course of the officers of the Tract Society at | 

the Anniversary was in my opinion candid and judi- 
cious, and the kind and Christian spirit manifested by 
our senior secretary could not but increase our tender 
regard for him. 

Pardon the length of my communication, and believe 
me truly your humble and ob’t. servant, 

-New-Havex, May 23, 1856. 








E. T. Foors. 





PLANTATION DISCIPLINE IN THE 
SENATE. 





Tue overseers and slave-traders in Congress grow 
bold, as well as desperate. On Thursday last, the 22d 
of May, just after the Senate of the United States had 
adjourned for the day, while. Senator Sumner remained 
sitting at his desk in order to finish some writing for the 
mails about to close, a couple of assassins, named Brooks 
and Keitt, who fitly represent the State of South Caro- 
lina, attacked him while uoprepared and hampered in 
his seat—Brooks striking him with a bludgeon, while 
Keitt kept off all interference. Mr. Sumner was 
stunned and prostrated by the first blow, and fell bleed- 
ing on the floor, the coward continuing his blows 
to the number, witnesses say, of thirty or forty before 
he was stopped. Mr. Sumner was raised and soon re- 
stored to consciousness, and earried to his lodgings, 
where he is still closely confined by his wounds. 

There seems to be abundant evidence that the attack 
was not ouly premeditated but deliberately purposed, 
on advisement with the representatives of slavery as a 
body. Brooks and Keitt had twice waylaid their victim 
atthe porter’slodge. The correspondent ofthe Courier 
and Enquirer says: 


which was screwed to the floor—and then pressing for- 
ward, while my assailant continuedhis blows. I hadno 
other consciousness until I found myself ten feet for- 
ward in front of my desk, lying on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, with my bleeding head supported on the knee of 
a gentleman whom I soon recognized by voice and 
manner-as Mr. Morgan of New-York. Other persons 
there were about me offering me friendly assistance, 
but I did not recognize any of them. Others there 
were at a distance, looking on and offering no assist- 
ance, of whom I recognized ouly Mr. Douglas of Illinois, 
Mr. Toombs of Georgia, and I thought also my assail- 
ant standing between them. I was helped trom the 
floor and conducted into the lobby of the Senate where 
I was placed upon a sofa. Of those who helped me 
here I have no recollection. As I entered the lobby I 
recognized Mr. Slidell of Louisiana, who retreated, but 
I recognized no one else until I felt a friendly grasp of 
the hand, which seemed to come from Mr. Campbell of 
Ohio. Lhave a vague impression that Mr. Bright, Pres- 
ident of the Senate, spoke to me while I was on the 
floor of the Senate or in the lobby. I make this state- 
ment in answer to the interrogatory of the Committee, 
and offerit as presenting completely all my recollections 
of the assault und of the attending circumstances, whe- 
ther immediately before or immediately after. I desire 
to add that beside the words which I have given as ut- 
tered by my assailant, I have an indistinct recollection 
of the words ‘‘ old man ;” but these are so enveloped 
in the mist which ensued from the first blow, that I am 
not sure whether they were uttered or not. 

On the cross-examination of Mr. Sumner he stated 
that he was entirely without arms of any kind, and that 
he had no notice or warning of any kind, direct or 
indirect, of this assault. 

In answer to a cross-question, Mr. Sumner replied 
that what he had said of Mr. Butler was strictly respon- 
sive to Mr. Butler’s speeches, and according to the 
usages of parlimentary debate. 


- We are happy to state that several of the clergy of 
Washington did themselves honor by the boldness and 


fidelity with which they condemned ruffianism. Dr. 


Pyne, the oldest Episcopalian rector, and Dr. Sun- 
derland, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, are 
particularly commended for their plainness of speech 
in their pulpits last Sabbath—the latter gentleman 
having the President of the United States among his 
hearers. 

In Massachusetts a great flame is kindled. Faneuil 
Hail was crowded on Saturday evening to express the 
popular indignation—Governor Gardner in the chair, 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Senate, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mayor of Bos- 
ton, the venerable Josiah Quincy, Senior, and a hun- 
dred other leading citizens, as Vice-Presidents. The 
Governor made a noble speech, which was well sustained 
by Hon. John C. Park, George &. Hillard, E. C. Baker, 
Samuel H. Walley, Peleg W. Chandler, and others. 
Mr. Chandler, who is high legal authority, said: 


“TI do not believe, I cannot, I will not believe, that 
the Senate of the United States will hesitate to vindi- 
cate the honor of that body. I do not, I cannot be- 
lieve that the House of Representatives of the greatest 
Republic on earth, will hesitate to expel from their body 
a man who soils the carpet he stands upon—who is no 
associate for gentlemen anywhere. Nor do I believe 
that the great State of South Carolina—great in more 
respects than one—will hesitate to place the stamp of 
infamy on a man who is a disgrace to her character 
and history. 

‘*But whatever may be done, one thing is sure ; the 
Senate-chamber is stained with the blood of a man 
who has dared to stand up and give free utterance to 
his convictions of truth, under circumstances which 
would have appalled one ofa less courageous nature. 
That stain will remain there forevermore, All the 
waters of the Potomac can never effuce it. With the 
great tragic queen, those who caused it, and those who 
regret it, and those who repent it, may cry ‘ out dam- 
ned spot!’ But no water of this world can wash it clean. 
It will remain there forever, pleading in silence mute 
but terrible, for freedom wherever slavery is known.” 


Mr Walley, a leading conservative, said: 


‘‘ Though this is an untoward event, which may cause 
the hearts of the friends of liberty to bleed throughout 
this country, and may make the foes of liberty to re- 
joice throughout the world, yet I believe it will in 
the end be productive of good. As ‘the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church,’ so the murderous 
blows received by Charles Sumner shall redound to the 
good of this country, and shall make us a more united 
and more happy, beeanse a more free people.” 


The two Hoases of the Legislature appointed a j 
committee to consider the matter. The firm and deter- 
mined resolutions reported, demanding the instant ex- 
pulsion of Brooke, were adopted by the Senate unaui- 
mously, and in the House by 187 to 28. Two of them 
are as follows : 

“* Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 
the name of the free and enlightened people demands 
for her representatives in the National Legislature en- 


tire freedom of speech, and will uphold them in the 
proper exercise of the essential right of American citi- 


zens. 
“ Resolved, That we approve of Mr. Summer's ear- 
nest and fearless declaration of free principles, and his 
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the immediate expulsion of the perpetrator. “ Any 
ruffian may wield a bludgeon ; it is a Constitution vio- 
lated, national honor tarnished, which startle and shook 
society.” 

Wepnespay Noon.—We are distreesed to learn by 

telegraph, that Mr. Sumner is much worse ; his wounds 
are greatly swollen, brain fever has set in, no person is 
allowed to visit his room, three physicians were in at- 
tendance all last night, including Dr. Perry, of Boston, 
and his case is regarded as very critical. We pray 
that his life may be spared to disappoint the malice of 
his enemies, and to do yet more glorious work for 
freedom. 
The Senate Committee reported on Wednesday, that 
the act wae a breach of privilege of the Senate, but 
being done by a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, all that could be done was to make complaint 
to the House. The report was adopted without oppe- 
sition, Mr. Toombs voting alone against it. 


KANSAS BULLETIN. 








Tue Free State citizens of Lawrence have fallen into 
the toils of a tyranny as wily and inexorable as that of 
the infamous Duke of Alva. Deluded, after all their 
experience, by the recent professions of impartiality 
given by the Administration, they declared that they 
would not resist any act of the officers or judges of the 
United States, while they would never yield a moment's 
submission to the usurped authority of the Missourian 
Legislature. Next, they were led to believe that the 
presence of the Congressional Committee of Investiga- 
tion would be a guarantee for their safety from border- 
ruifian invasion, at least during the actua! continuance 
of their inquiries. They therefore devoted themselves 
te the urgent work of seeding the ground. They were 
also led to believe that the battalion of United States 
Dragoons at Fort Leavenworth would be impartial, and 
at least as effective to protect them from lawless vio- 
lence as to coérce them to obey unjust laws. 

But all has turned against them. All the power of 
the United States, Governor, Judge, Marshal, Colonel 
and Dragoons, have by a piece of legal chicanery been 
brought to the enforcement of the bogus code. The 
United States court has issued its writs in aid of the 
bogus courts, and the United States Marshal has arrest- 
ed men for not obeying the bogus sheriff, and the 
United States troops have aided as constables’ posse in 
overawing the popular leaders and even forcing the 
Congressional Committee to succumb and allow their 
proceedings to be summarily stopped and their power 
to send for persons aud papers disregarded with im- 
punity. 

Under advice, it is said, of this committee, 
the Free State Governor abandoned his jurisdiction, 
fleeing in the character of a congressional messenger 
or bearer of dispatches, until be was seized, aud is now 
imprisoned as a criminal. Governor Reeder, the Free 
State Senator elect, on whose case the committee was 
appointed, has also fled. Lane, in whose military ca- 
pacity much confidence was placed, is lecturing in In- 
diana. Pomeroy, another leader, was still absent, and 
so were Schuyler and Shankland, and many others, on 
whom the people relied to lead them, when necessary, 
in the defense of their rights. 

As soon as the United States troops Lad virtually 
broken down the defenses of Lawrence, they were 
withdrawn to the fort again, their commander declaring 
that his orders were peremptory against interfering 
except on the requisition of Governor Shannon, now 
gone back again to be a mere tool in the hands of the 
ruflian party. Then came the marshal’s proclamation 
calling-out the posse of the country, which served three 
purposes—first, to place the southern emigrants, in- 
cluding Buford’s ragamuilins, under pay and subsis- 
tence from the United States, and thus secure them 
from starvation aud binding them against desertion ; 
second, to furnish them with an ample supply of arms 
and ammunition (artillery included) from the United 
States, while the pillagers could intercept all supplies 
being sent to the beleagured people ; and thirdly, it gave 
a certain color of federal authority to all their proceed- 
ings, so as to afford a pretext to the venal pro-slavery 
press throughout the country to malign the people for 
resisting the ‘t constituted authorities of the country,” 
and to Judge Lecomte’s grand jury to indict as many as 
they chose for treason in “levying war against the 
United States.” 

Uuder these circumstances, with scanty supplies of 
subsistence aud ammunition, with their forces scattered 
and their leaders fled, and overwhelmed with the 
power of the United States, they tendered their sub- 
mission to the Marshal, and assured bim that he might 
arrest whom he pleased, if he would protect them 
from the ruffians who were already encamped in their 
neighborhood. The rest of the story is told in our 
morning papers of Tuesday. 

Cutcaco, May 26. 

From Kansas.—The Chicago 7ridune publishes an 
extra, based upon intelligence brought by three men 
directly from Lawrence. They state that a company of 
mounted men made thier appearauce licar Lawrence on 
Wednesday, the 21st, where they halted until reiuforce- 
ments had increased their number to 400 men. They 
bore flags and banners with various mottoes and de- 
vices, but no United States tlag. During the forenoon 
the Committee of Public Safety of Lawrence dispatched 
a note to Marshall Donaldson, who headed the force, as- 
suring him that the citizens would make no resiatance 
to any process he might wish to serve, and asking pro- 
tection for their lives and property. The Marshal 
made no reply, but at eleven o'clock he sent a deputy 
marshal with a posse of ten men into the town. The 
deputy summoned four of the citizens to assist in 
making arresta, and took G. W. Dietsier and G. W. 
Smith prisoners. The deputy-marshal having thus 
tested the willinguess of the citizens to respect his au- 
thority, went with his posse to the Free State Hoteland 
dined, after which they removed the prisoners without 
molestation. Soon after this, Sheriff Jones made his 
appearance with eighteen men, and demanded that all 
the public and private arms in the town be given up, 
giving the people five minutes to accede to his demand 
| and threatening, in case of refusal, to storm the town. 
He did not attempt to make any arrests, but said he 
came for the purpose of obtaining the arms. One field 
piece was given up in answer to the demand, but the 
Citizens retused to surrender their private arms. Jones 
then left, and im half an Tour after returned with an 
overwhelming force and two picces of artilery, with 
which he commenced cannonadimg the Free State Ho- 
tel aud the Uerald of Freedom printing office. The in- 





manly defence of human rights and free territory.” 


habitants commenced leaving the town, and the in- 








one-half its representation in the Senate ; declaring | of the 
that Connecticut will stand by Massachusetts, “as our | The account published b 
fathers stood side by side at Bunker Hill,” in defense for. h 
of freedom of thought and speech; and demanding | teompt Gee tte Posse over to Sheriff Jones, whose 
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destruction of Lawrence on Wednesday last. 


y the Hrpress states that after 
d all the persons he had writs 
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| the Marshal had arreste 


' attempt to make arrests was resisted by the people who 
fired on his men. Sheriff Jones then yt Se and 
set fire to the Hotel and the office of the Merald of 
Freedom, destroying both. When the messenger left 

the artillery was still firing, and the fire spreading to 
other portions of the town, but up to the time of his 
departure but few lives were lost. This is reported ag 
the testimony of Hutchinson and Ratcliffe, Free State 
men. The Lrnress is a pro-slaverv paper. 





Thus has President Pierce succeeded, with the help 
of his army, in firet dvintegretiig the Gefccce, and 
then in turring the town of Lawrence a ft eecond to 
the glery won for his administration by the burning 
of Greytown. Bat he will fail, as President Filmore 
did before him, in all his endeavors t> cceure the 
pleasure of beiag the first to hang Amoricsn citizens 
for treason ; for it is nott» be believed that evea our 
precent courts will go so far in subservieney as to con- 
viet free cilizens of treason for having assembled 
peaceably to prepare a constitution and peti'ion to 
be admitted as a State of the Uaion. Should a cHange 
of administration take place next March, ther: may 
arire a question as to the nature of the crime of those 
armed Missourians who levied war against the United 
States by invading Kaneas for thg avowed purpose of 
reiting the law of Conzrass guarantesing tha right 
of free suffrage to the inhabitants of the Terri: ry. 

It is eupposed that the people of Lawrence have 
retreated to Topeks. There was nothing cle they 
coulddo. “OrJer reigns,” through terror, as it didin 
Boston when Gen. Gege was in command, The pro- 
slavery telegraph atfiims that Gen. Pomeroy himself, 
who yielded to the ioswlent demand of Jones, and 
“eurrendered all the rifles and cannon he cvuld yet, 
which were stacked in the street.” We hope thie is 
not true, although glad to learn of his persoral safety. 
This is the latest de-patch: 

St. Lou's, Tuesdoy May 27, 1886. 

The Hotel, two Printing Offices, and Gov. Robin- 
sun's Houre, ia La wrence, have been destroyed, and two 
Free-State men shct. Gen. surrendered up 
all ths arms in his possession without resistances. Gov. 
Robinson is in prison at Leeompte, Pomeroy is at 
liberty in Lawrence avd Gov. Reeder ie usheard from. 
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No notice has h: either of Kansas or of the 
violence at Washicgton, by either of the Presbyterian 
General Arremblies sitting in Ne«-York. Blcod is 

e Chamber reads fire 
over the prairies dot these venerable 


bodies of Christian mea 


shed in the Ses and civil war ¢; 
and slaughter 
continued their eittings, as 
unmovel e3 Gallio, and “cared for nore 
thir gs.” One Aseewhls 
alarm and indignation at the blucder of a reporter 
‘erator as mak- 
sion of the evils of clavery. They 
were so intent on extending Presbytesianism, ‘in ad- 
varce of all others,” that they acquiesced in silence in 
“in advaree” of Presbyterianism. 


was thrown into a parcayem of 


who misunderstood the venerable M 


ing ea full admi 


letting slavery go 
Cuicaco May 28. 

Same Later —The S!. Lovis Democrat learns from 
paazengers who arrived from Kaneas in the Morning 
Star, that it ie the intention of Sheriff Jones to pro- 
ceed immediately to Tupeka, which ia alco to be des- 
troyed or the inhabitants forced to eubmicsion. 

The Democrat aleo cuntains accounis of four addi- 
tional public murders of eitizans of Kansas. 





——t > ¢—— 2° > 
The Churehmau.—in a recent number of Ze Jnde- 
pendent, in a table of the circulation of the religious 
press of this city, we erroneously stated that the total 
weekly issues of the Churchman amounted only to 1000 
copies. We are assured from a reliable source that we 
were wide of the mark; that the circulation is much 
larger and is constantly increasing, and that this jour- 
nal never was more prosperous than at the present 
time. 
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‘* Address hereafter, 
Joun Craic, 
Caledonia, 
Housten County, 
Minnesota Ter.” 
The above isa sample of orders which we receive now 
and then from subscribers, and which our book-keepers 
are unjustly blamed for not observing. Jt is very pos- 
sible that we may have the name of ‘John Craig” or 
of any number of John Craigs, on our subscription list; 
but no one of the persons in the office pretends to have 
so perfect a memory of all those names as to be able 
to locate every one in his place of residence, so as to 
find them on the books. If we should enter ‘‘ John 
Craig” as a new subscriber at Caledonia, we should still 
be sending another paper to his former residence, for 
which he would be reluctant to pay our just charge. 
We therefore wait to hear from him again, to learn the 
place to which the paper is now sent. 


r 
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3 ringfield, Muy 20th, by Rey. —. —. 
Mm -, and Miss —— —, 


, both of Springfield.” 














We are constrained to oimit the names from the 
above communication, lest we should do injustice to 
the parties, by publishing an unauthenticated statement, 
as it comes to us without any responsible voucher. 

We observe also, that the name of the place is im- 
perfectly indicated. The excellent Gazetteer (Lippin- 
cott’s) on our table contains the names of no less than 
sixty Springfields in the United States, besides two in 
Canada, two ia Scotland, and one in England—at 
either of which places the above interesting event 
might have occurred, on the supposition that the whole 
story is not fabulous, 


Institate for Imbeciles.x—Mr. James B. Richards, 
(son of James Rishards, the late distinguished 
missionary to Ceylon,) commences his School for idi- 
otic and feeble-minded children at Harlem, on the 9th 
of the ensuing month, Parents or guardians having 
such children in charge, will never have a better 
chance to benefit and bless them.—Journal of Com. 





The Canadian Ministry.—The latest advices indicate 
the restoration of nearly all the recently resigned Min- 
istere, under the direction of Mr. Tache, who is assigned 
the Premiership in place of Sir Allan McNab, discarded. 


From Sonth-Carolina.—A company of about sixty 
emigrants, from the Districts of Lawrens and Edgetield, 
passed through Augusta on Wednesday, on their way 
to Kansas.—Savannah Rep., Saturday. 


Virginia. —The Virginia Search Law, of which com- 
plaint appears to have been made by certain captains 
in the New-York and Baltimore trade, works, as we 
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ding aosa . A formants of the Chicago Tribune also left before the! hear rather favorably for our district commercial ports. q ra 
But sophistry is not solid argument, neither do cor- | betray his t beats loyal to the wo and the “Tm iately after the ult, while Mr. Sumaer Meetings have been held in many places. At 4m- work of destruction was complete, but the hotel was Railier ‘than be subjected to what they call the vexa- . : i 
Tupt Politicians al : ain heit desi Cc Queen. lay bleeding and senseless upon the floor, I have it upon herst College, fervid speeches were made by President | puened, and the press and type of the Herald of Free-| tins of the law, masters of vessels in certain circum- 2 
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Our own Correspondence, 


THE PEACE.---CLOSE OF A CHAPTER. 


Enaianp, May 2, 1856. 

Tais week the war has formally ended, and peace 
has been proclaimed. The text of: the treaty, with its 
thirty-four articles, supplementary conventions, and col- 
lection of twenty-four protocols, has been published. 
A speech of the Emperor Alexander at Moscow, apolo- 
getic and ultra-pacific for the future, with a letter from 
the same personage to Count Orloff, are sufficient post- 
scripts to the whole. Add-to this mass, the long-de- 
layed Correspondence on the Central American and 
Enlistment questions ; further add a protracted debate 
on the subject of the fall of Kars; and altogether the 
Constant Reader of the daily papers, who, from some 
inclination or duty, may wish to analyze or digest, finds 
himself pretty much in the predicament of the porcine 
animal with a specimen of the worst quality of dairy 
produce, the cheese satirized by Bloomfield—“‘ Too big 
to swallow and too hard to bite.” 

Partly from that reverence for the word Peace whieh 
is conventional and traditional, also the effect of enlight- 
ened and religious appreciation, from this, and from the 
fact that the treaty is better than distrusting and grum- 
bling John Bull expected, the peace meets with general 
acquiescence. It isa little amusing to observe how the 
best kind of men express themselves on the subject. 
They congratulate each other with some reserve. 
Peace ; yes, a blessed thing. But, and if—if it is right 
to say so—it is come a little too soon ; fear the work is 
not half done; our children will have to do it over 
again. Then, perhaps, talk of the hereditary policy and 
vague aspirations of Russian people for universal em- 
pire, and then a glance at our very excellent and very 
equivocal ally, the Emperor of yesterday, and at the 
embarassments, anomalies, and uncertainties of the alli- 
ance with the man who is, and who is not, and cannot 
be, France. 

Then the admissions, confessions, and the announce- 
ment of a policy of peace, internal development and 
free trade, or something approaching to it, promulgated 
at Moscow, are wellreceived. People are willing to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the conversion and of the change, 
though somewhat sudden, and one might well say, 

“ Methinks the Zmperor doth profess too much.” 

Then further, those who would fain have given a 
wider scope to the war, and who believed that its fur- 
ther prosecution would have been in the interests of 
the nations, are compelled to admit that the professed 
aims of the Western Powers have been reached. The 
crushing pressure of Russia upon Turkey has been re- 
moved, breathing-time and a space for repentance and 
effective practical reform have been gained for the 
Ottoman; though the perpetual disclosure of official 
corruption and peculation may well inspire a doubt re- 
specting the regeneration of the Turkish Empire as 
Turkish. The most frigid of public writers, the Lon- 
don Spectator, gives in a very few words an estimate 
of the effects resulting from the war and the treaty. It 
concludes that a great revolution will be worked in 
several parts of Europe under the treaty. 

“Even in Northern Asia, the return to the status quo, 
by the restoration of Kars and the defining of the old 
boundary, will practically establish a new stzte of 
things; for limits have been set, in the presence of in- 
digenous populations, to the power of Russia, and the 
free trade of the shores will attest the predominance of 
other states. It will be some time before Turkey can 
settle herself under the entirely subverted state of 
things indicated by the single fact that before the law 
Christians and Mussulmans are placed upon an equality. 
The Black Sea will be unconscious of war-ships; it will 
be crowded with merchant-ships. The Danube will be 
unobstructed by mud or Russian; its trade will meet 
the railway-extensions of Austria, and will connect the 
interior of Turkey with the commercial world. Bom- 
ardsund will not again frown upon Sweden, and the 
government at Stockholm knows that there are limits 
to the power of Russia in the North. These changes 
are actually secured by the instrumentality of the 
treaty.” 

If there is any faith in treaties, then there is good 
ground for hope that Moldavia and Wallachia will 
really escape the fangs both of Russia and of Austria, 
and that they will have secured to them the large and 
practical freedom enjoyed under the nominal rule of the 
Sultan. A Divan is immediately to be convoked in the 
provinces in order to elicit the wishes of the people. 
The administration is to be independent and national, 
with full liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce, 
and of navigation. ‘A collective guarantee” of all 
the signing powers is, to “protect” the redrganized 
principalities ; and in case of any internal disturbance 
‘no armed intervention can take place without previ- 
ous agreement of all the powers.” The right of garri- 
son to the Porte, and of a national armed force to the 
Principalities. 

With regard to the general question of the future of 
Turkey, an opinion may be quoted from Doctor Sand- 
with, late the chief medical officer of General Williams 
at Kars. Dr. Sandwith’s Siege of Kars is an extremely 
interesting book ; less than half of it is appropriated to 
the subject of that memorable siege. The writer has 
lived nearly seven years in Turkey; he is an accom- 
plished naturalist; a shrewd observer; with great 
knowledge of Asiatic human nature. Some parts of 
his book are highly graphic, and remind one of poor 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain. Dr. Sandwith knows and 
very highly estimates American missionaries, and gives 
a sketch of their labors. Of Turkish officials he has a 
loathing. ‘‘Rascally pachas” without sense and with- 
out shame sacrificed Kars ; plundered their own govern- 
ment without scruple or limit, and left immense stores 
to be destroyed by the Russians. Dr. Sandwith is not 
hopeful for Turkey ; but he accounts Consular Influ- 
ence amongst the most important agencies for helping 
toward a better state of things. It is in Asia Minor as 
in India, the European is a great light in a dark place, 
and the hidden things of darkness and corruption, the 
“rascally pachas,” are effectively held in check by the 
mere pressure of a good consul. 

A Good Consal.—Now to the practical matter, the 
reason for this Sandwith episode. Dr. Sandwith ranks 
the ‘French Consuls first in the scale, there having 
been, as there are still among them, men of high repu- 
tation. Next he ranks the English; but lower. 
and some of them extremely and disgracefally 
low, the American consuls. He pleads to have as 
consuls in the East cultivated gentlemen, who should 
be highly paid, encouraged to settle with their fami- 
lies, and by no means to be engaged in commerce 
either directly or indirectly ; so that there should be ne 
occasion for the suspicion of partiality in the minds of 
the natives and other traders. The subject has fre- 
quently of late years been under the notice of the Bri- 
tish parliament, and will shortly again be ventilated. 
Practical philanthropists and patriots in the United 
States, may perhaps be induced to take this view of the 
Eastern question. 

Should not Dr. Sandwith’s really pleasant and instruc- 
tive book be among American reprints ? 

To return to the conferences and protocols, It 
will be observed that Sardinia did not “hold her 
tongue,” according to the Punch programme. Count 
Cavour has spoken eloquently and well ; he has left his 
testimony behind him ; has since visited Queen Victo- 
ria, and this week has passed through Paris for a final 
interview before returning to Turin, where he was 
eagerly expected. That there should be intervention 
in Italy in the professed interests of the people, was not 
to be expected from the Paris conference, nor, truly, 
was it to be desired. The spirit of the French govern- 
ment being what it is, its words are nought, and Eng- 
land would only have been compromised by any com- 
mon action with France in this matter. In the same 
patie in which Walewski spoke of “the abnormal 
ie ion of the pontifical states,” and asked himself 

t was not to be desired that certain 

tho Ieailen Pont ne . governments of 

eninsula, by well devised acts of clemency 

and by rallying to themselves minds gone astra i 
y and 
not perverted, should put an endtoa system ‘of t 
and proscription) which is directl —_o 
‘ * Y pposed to its ob- 
ject, and which, instead of reaching the enemies of 
public order, has the effect of weakening the govern- 
ments, and of furnishing partizans to pepular faction.” 
In this same sgeech by which he would “ enlighten” the 
Neapolitan government, Count Walewski asked the 
fluence of the Congress to intimidate 
count of its free 


in- 
Belgium, on ac- 
press, and prompted the king to a 


coup d'etat, a la mo@e Napoleon! The terms are even 
more diplomatically softened in the authorized version 
of the protocols; but the Daily News, which procured a 
copy of the text of the treaty in advance, had also a 
reliable sketch of the effusion of the Count. Lord 
Clarendon saved his own honor and that of his country. 
He would have the occupation of Italy by France and 
by Austria terminated, and following the counsels re- 
peatedly offeped by English diplomacy, he recommended 
the secularization of the papal government, and the or- 
ganization of an improved administrative and judicial 
system. With respect to the Italian question gener- 
ally, the protocol reports him to have said: 

“He is of opinion that it must doubtless be ad- 
mitted in principle that no Government has the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other States, but he 
considers there are cases in which the exception to 
this rule becomes equally a right and a duty. The Ne- 
apolitan Government seems to him to have conferred 
this right, and to have imposed this duty upon Europe; 
and as the Governments represented in the Congress are 
all equally desirous to support the monarchial principle 
and to repel revolution, it is a duty to lift up the voice 
against a system which keeps up revolutionary ferment 
among the masses instead of seeking to moderate it. 
‘We do not wish,’ he says, ‘that peace should be 
disturbed, and there is no peace without justice; we 
ought then to make known to the King of Naples the 
wish of the Congress for the amelioration of his sys- 
tem of Government—a wish which cannot remain with- 
out effect—and require of him an amnesty in favor of 
the persons who have been condemned or who are im- 
prisoned without trial for political offences.’” 

And in respect to the audacious suggestion of Count 
Walewski respecting the Belgian press, the same docu- 
ment gives the following : 

‘As regards the observations offered by Count Wa- 
lewski on the excesses of the Belgian press, and the 
dangers which result therefrom for the adjoining coun- 
tries, the Plenipotentiaries of England admit their im- 
portance ; but as the Representatives of a country in 
which a free and independent press is, so to say, one of 
the fundamental institutions,they cannot associate them- 
selves to measures of coércion against the press of an- 
otherState. The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 
while deploring the violence of certain organs of the 
Belgian press indulge, does not hesitate to declare that 
the authors of the execrable doctrines to which Count 
Walewski alludes, the men who preach assassination as 
the means of attaining a political object,are undeserving 
of the protection which guarantees to the press its liber- 
ty and independence. 

One other matter only can be noticed here, the dec- 
laration respecting maritime law. This by many will 
be accounted the great and substantial work of the 
Conference and be its most memorable act. Seven Eu- 
ropean powers, by their Plenipotentiaries, solemnly de- 
clare, that : 

“1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished ; 

‘“* 2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the 
exception of contraband of war; 

**3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband 


- war, are not liable to capture under the enemy’s 
ag; 

‘**4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effect- 
ive; that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient 
really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 
‘The governments of the undersigned plenipotentia- 
ries engage to bring the present declaration to the 
knowledge of the States which have not taken part in 


the Congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to 
it. 


“‘ Convinced that the maxims which they now pro- 
claim cannot but be received with gratitude by the 
whole world, the undersigned plenipotentiaries doubt 
not that the efforts of their governments to obtain the 
general adoption thereof will be crowned with full suc- 
cess. 

‘The present declaration is not and shall not be 
binding, except between those Powers who have ac- 
ceded, or shall accede, to it. 

‘Done at Paris, the 16th of April, 1856.” 

Here then, are doctrines adopted, and solemnly pro- 
mulgated, which the publicists of some of the mari- 
time States or Europe and of the United States have 
long pleaded for ; if now generally and formally adop- 
ted, then, though the end of wars be not yet, there will 
be the assurance that one of its most hateful features 
and demoralizing agencies will be removed. 

The papers have been full of the great naval review 
of last week, it was an enormous aggregation of force 
indeed. It consisted of 26 screw line-of-battle ships; 
nearly 40 frigates, paddle and steam ; 2 mortar frigates; 
4 wrought-iron floating batteries; 5013-inch mortar 
vessels ; 20 sloops, corvettes, and brigs; and 164 screw 
gun-boats; in all upwards of 300 sail of men-of-war, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 150,000 tons, manned 
by 40,000 seamen, carrying 3,800 guns, and firing at 
one discharge a broadside of nearly 90 tons of solid 
iron. 

Although there is, doubtless, an under current of 
feeling in England which would fain have had the 
might of Britain: now arrayed, directed in full force 
against the would-be universal Cossack, yet there is a 
sense of relief that this terrific sword is ‘ put up.” 
500,000 persons witnessed the spectacle. Such are the 
numbers of wealthy idlers in England. How much 
does such a spectacle, and the vast host of spectators 
suggest? How many millions sterling the engines of 
war and destruction cost one fears to say, and it is 
searcely less startling if it be computed that the vol- 
untary expenditure of the sight-seers on the occasion, 
would, probably, be not less than five millions of dollars, 
So of the world and the things thereof ; immediately 
after the schedule of ships of war and the description 
of the pageantry, and the hundreds of thousands of 
spectators, comes before us a list of over eighty anni- 
versaries of religious and benevolent societies. What 
is Might, and whatis Power? ‘ And where are they ?” 
And what are the principles, and who are they which 
are really going forth conquering and to conquer ? 
AGRICOLA. 


THE LATE RIOT AND MASSACRE IN 
PANAMA, 





Tue longer time we have to reflect on the dreadful 
events of April 15, 1856, in this strange place, the 
more wicked and horrible do they appear. It was na- 
tural to suppose that the first reports would be exag- 
gerated, but we find in fact, that they fell short of the 
truth. It was to be expected also, that when the other 
side of the story should be told, some facts in extenua- 
tion, at least, would be made known. But it proves 
not so. The only voluntary statements on the side of 
the natives, bear marks of having been written by 
some participators in the riots, and are filled with lies 
so absurd as to nullify themselves; while the state- 
ments of the officials here, drawn out by various official 
demands made on them, bring to light no palliations 
of the horrible affair. It seems more and more evident, 
that the riot for the sake of plunder, has been long 
contemplated by the people, outside the walls especially, 
and that this design has been long fomented by those 
in authority as well as by others of the higher classes of 
the people, and that all that was wanting was an occa- 
sion which might furnish a pretext for a mob, and of 
course such an occasion could not be long wanting. 
And it is certain now, that the authorities of the place, 
instead of quelling the riot, which they might easily 
have done, almost before the first blood was shed, took 
part with the mob, and it was by their express orders 
that the police fired on that helpless and unoffending 
mass of human beings cooped up in the railroad depot, 
and so became the murderers of nearly all that were 
slain that night. Every thing makes it plain that the 
riot was a thing planned long ago, known by the autho- 
rities and by most of the citizens to be in contempla- 
tion and all along encouraged by them,—that the mob 
did not probably contemplate murder, and had they 
been left to themselves, but little blood would have 
been shed. It is probable,also, that but for the protection 
afforded them by the police, they would not have at- 
tacked the depot, and so the plundering would have 
been comparatively small. But all this is of small con- 
sequence, compared with the fact, which no one denies, 
that by positive orders from the Governor of the State, the 
large band of police, armed with muskets of large bore, 
made a murderous and long-continued attack on a 
crowd of strangers of both sexes, and all ages, from 
whom they had received no provocation, and who offered 
no resistance to their slaughtering. This is a fact that 
stands out among the vilest that have ever been known 
in lands claiming to be civilized. There was no excuse 
for it. It was unprovoked, wholesale, official murder 
of unarmed and helpless strangers. 

As the results of this outbreak, fourteen or fifteen 
were killed, and many wounded, mostly by the bullets 
and bayonets of the police. Of the wounded left here, 





three have since died, while of the larger number of 
those who went to sea on the steamer J. L. Stephens, 
we expect to hear of other deaths. One of the wound- 
ed who has since died, had about thirty severe wounds 
upon him, and scarcely any received only one. The 
police were not content with shooting innocent people 
down, but as long as any signs of life appeared in a 
wounded man, they kept on stabbing and shooting 
them. One mae who is now recovering, received in 
the head alone, no less than two dreadful sabre wounds, 
and three, four or five bullets, I am not certain which. 
An Episcopal clergymen, on his way to Oregon asa 
missionary, was terribly beaten on the head with clu’s, 
and was shot in the hand and in the side,—his hands 
were also blackened by the powder fired into them. A 
mournful feature in reference to some of the dead is, 
that they were buried without being recognized. The 
friends of those who were in company with friends, 
were on board the steamer and could not be allowed 
to come on shore, and there are to this day many of 
them in ignorance of the fate of those they have left 
behind. There are probably some widows and orphans, 
who will not certainly know they are Buch, till they 
pass into the spirit world. Of more than half of those 
buried on the day succeeding the massacre, I suppose 
that no one of the crowd present knew even the name ; 
they were buried as utter strangers to all present. May 
God console those, who, ignorant of the sad fate of 
their missing friends, shall month after month, for years 
to come, inquire with ever-waning hope, for letters 
from the lost ones. No letters will they ever receive, 
for the hands that should have penned them and the 
hearts that would have inspired themare dead and cold 
in a strange land. 

Many sad events have occurred since that fata] night, 
and in consequence of its terrors, of which one of the 
saddest isthis. A young man of good business talents, 
in the employ of the railroad company here, has been 
for more than a fortnight since that fearful night, in a 
state of wild nervous excitability, and now he has re- 
lapsed into insanity. It is to be feared that he is a 
maniae for life. He was at his post at the depot on 
that night of terrors, and those mingled terrors of 
darkness, wounds, groane, yells, musket-firing, plunder 
and murder, unsettled his reason, and have made him a 
pitiable wreck of humanity. Oh! that a living hope in 
Christ had been his in this great trial. 

Why God has permitted such deeds as these we can- 
not now know, but certainly it is for some sufficient 
reason. ‘‘ By terrible things in righteousness” is he an- 
swering this wild, frantic prayer for gold that has pos- 
sessed the hearts of the people for these years, but he 
is merciful too, and for some merciful purpose he has 
let wrath loose to ravage. May it not be that he in- 
tends by this to subject this people to a rule that shall 
be as better much for themselves, than their present, 
as for the interests of humanity in general ;—and by the 
same means to give them a gospel that will still their 
bad passions and transform them into men ? 

From facts now made plain in reference to the cha- 
racter and intentions of this people, it is certain that 
foreign nations must interfere for the protection of 
their own people,—for from the authorities here protec- 
tion is not to be expected. This is a people, subject to 
no law but that of their own interests and passions, 
and their rulers have as little will ae power to restrain 
them. Since this migration to California began, the 
people here have learned the use of money, and ac- 
quired the feeling of its necessity, and more, they have 
learned that it is much easier to sponge it from for- 
eigners than to laber for it. Moreover it has become 
a settled conviction with them that for public and per- 
sonal expense they have a right to draw funds in any 
way possible from foreigners. In a word, that they are, 
Dei Gratia, \eechea born, and foteigners a fat body 
created specially for their suction. Before the railroad 
was finished, passengers were necessarily at the mercy of 
these lazy rogues, and so money was sufficiently abun- 
dant here to obviate the necessity for violence in ob- 
taining it. But since that work was finished, the for- 
mer sources of plunder have been mostly dried up, and 
they have sunk back into their former poverty, with- 
out the content they formerly felt in it. Conse- 
quently there has been growing for months past a de- 
termination to improve the first occasion that should 
offer, to make a raid on the property of the railroad 
company and the passengers. And that occasion has 
now offered and been improved. 

I think there is no reason to apprehend another such 
event for many months to come, and that for the sim- 
ple reason that the leeches have got their fill, and will 
not need another meal at present. They have secured 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars in money and 
goods, and this will suffice them for some months. 
Then the leaders of the mob have fled to the country, 
to avoid punishment and enjoy their plunder, and they 
will not return while that lasts. So fora few months 
passengers will be as safe, or more so, than they would 
be in going to New-York, or any of our cities. 

But the telling fact is, that this safety will be due not 
tothe honesty or virtue of the people, and still less to 
honesty and efficiency in rulers here, but simply to the 
fact that the beast is gorged. And this is a fact that 
the United States government must recognize and pro- 
vide against promptly, or by-and-by more blood will 
be shed here, and will cry to heaven for vengednce, not 
only on those who shed it, but on them for neglecting to 
prevent it. The authorities of this country have bound 
themselves by treaty to protect the transit of passengers 
and property by this route, and now they have shown 
that they have neither the will nor the power to afford 
such protection. It remains then only for the United 
States to render that protection themselves, and (what 
will touch this people in their most sensitive place—the 
pocket—) to do it at the expense of this people. 

The simple facts are these, and let them be acknow- 
ledged and remembered : 

1. That here ie a people, so ignorant of all principles 
of true justice and virtue as to be utterly incapable ef 
proper self-government. So long as they have 
to deal only with themselves it matters not much,—let 
the strong feed on the weak, and grow fat by it,—but 
when the citizens of other countries are by circumstances 
brought within the power of such people, it matters a 
great deal. 

2. That the generality of the upper classes, those 
who use the masses as mere tools for their own selfish 
ends, feel a deadly jealously and hatred to the citizens 
of the United States especially, (I need not here say 
why,) and are quite willing that any violence should 
be done by the mob to strangers, provided they can 
avoid the responsibility of it. 

3. That no reliance can be plaeed on the authorities 
here for protection to strangera, Of this faet we have 
had countless proofs here in the last five years. The 
rulers come from the class of our haters, and they are 
anxious to do us harm. They love to see us at the 
mercy of a mob, and when called on to aid the 
wronged and helpless, they join the mob in their deeds 
of wickedness. Moreover, should they be forced by 
fear to try to do us justice, they cannot control the peo 
ple. They can rule them by demagogueism, but not 
by authority. 

Now in view of these facts, is not the government of 
of the United States bound to protect these thousands 
of her citizens, by a body of armed men, stationed here. 
I am aware of the great objection to this, but why talk 
of the obligations of treaties and the laws of nations, 
to savages who understand not the one or the other. 

J. BR. 

Panama, May 2, 1854. 

Srvas, Asia Minor, March 19, 1856. 
To rug Eprroars ov THe [sDEPENDENT : 

Gentieues :—An event has just taken place here 
which in some of its bearings, so clearly, though pain- 
fully exhibits the state of societ y wherein I dwell, and 
the moral wants of the great mass of the people, that 
I shall, doubtless be justified in laying before you a 
brief statement of facta. 

At about six o'clock this morning, Faiz Ullah, Pa- 
sha of Sivas, was brutally murdered by four young 
men whom he held as slaves. It appears that the Pa- 
sha had been in the daily in the habit of beating, kick- 
ing, and in various ways abusing these young men 
without reason, justice or even humanity, until the dis- 
position on their part to endure, gave place to the dis 
position te murder. Having armed themselves with 








the weapons ef death they entered hie room and com- 
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menced the work of slaughter, one striking him upon 
the head with a large heavy club, another stabbing 
him, the third cutting his throat from ear to ear, and 
the fourth rendering assistance to the others. Having 
thus put an end to his existence, they made no effort 
whatever to eseape, but remained by their victim, uutil 
they were taken, loaded with chains and cast into 
prison. They frankly acknowledge the deed, and even 
justify it on the ground of the Pasha’s unmerciful treat- 
ment of them. It was only last evening that one of 
them was made to receive nearly a hundred blows, 
kicks and stripes! As soon as the murder became 
known, the corpse and the blood were taken from the 
floor, and according to Turkish custom, hurried into 
the graveg The place selected for his interment is a 
mosque which stands near his palace, and in which he 
had been accustomed to perform the rites of Moham- 
medanism. we 

Faiz Ullab was fora time stationed at Erzroom, but 
about two years ago was placed over this pashalic, 
which includes Sivas, Tocat, Divrik, and a very large 
number of Turkish and Armenian villages. During 
his residence here he has ever been regarded and has 
most abundantly demonstrated himself to be an un- 
merciful tyrant. It is impossible to conceive of the 
detestation in which he has been held by the whole 
population, Turkish as well as Armenian and Greek, 
and the memory of him hereafter will only serve to 
call forth curses upon his name. Even the Armenians, 
who tremblingly dreaded him as much as they hated 
him, do not hesitate to affirm that during these two 
years he has unjustly put to death three Turks and 
four Armenians, and thus gone to the grave and to his 
eternal account with the seven-fold guilt of murder 
upon his soul. Exceedingly irritable, exceedingly fickle, 
and at the same time unmercifully tyrannical, he had 
become an object of so much dread and abhorrence, 
that his death, even though effected in the manner 
above described, is regarded a public benefit, and oc- 
casions satisfaction , not to say joy to the population of 
the whole region. 

A messenger started off post-haste, this morning en 
route for Stamboul, to make known the event and the 
state of things here, and to solicit the appointment of 
another head for this pashalic. So variable was the de- 
ceased both in his feelings and conduct, that it is some- 
what difficult to state precisely what were his views and 
position with respect to the American missionaries and 
their operations. A few say he was favorable to them, 
and many say he was not. Unquestionably the pres- 
ence of ambassadors at Constantinople and of consuls 
at various cities in Asia Minor, has much to do in 
shaping the conduct of these pashas towards the mis- 
sionaries and their adherents, the Protestants. Just 
one month ago, accompanied by one of the leading 
Protestant brethren here, I called upon the Pasha, and 
it is due to his memory to say that on that occasion he 
treated-me very politely; the four young men who 
have this morning proved his murderers, then offering 
me coffee and chibouk according to Oriental fashion. 
Just before entering into the presence of the Pasha, I 
was accommodated with a seat in a room occupied by a 
Turkish school-teacher, and these yourg men, when 
not otherwise engaged, came in and recited to him, or 
repeated after him, lessons in the Turkish language. 
They made many inquiries respecting America, and in- 
deed, if they were in America would readily pass as 
Americans. In personal appearance they are not at all 
Turkish, having very light hair, light complexion, in- 
telligent faces, and very inquisitive minds, which de- 
scription is not generally applicable to the Turk. Their 
ages are from seventeen to twenty-four. They are 
Georgians by birth, speak freely one or more of the 
Russian dialects, and properly speaking, are subjects of 
the Russian government. But how did they become 
the slaves of this Pasha? Nearly two dozen Russians 
are now here, held and treated as prisoners of war, but 
these young men have not been held or treated like 
them. Are they servants “‘ bought with a price?” No. 
The Pasha never paid anything for them. The simple 
story is as follows: It appears that during his residence 
at Erzroom, they came to that city in the capacity of 
peddlers, and falling under his notice were at once 
seized—Mohammedanized by being subjected to the 
rite of circumcision, and forced into his servive, their 
parents and relations knowing nothing of these fates, 
and up to the present time, knowing nothing of their 
history. They are to be tried at Constantinople, and 
will be sent thither as soon as the weather and travel- 
ing permit. - Such is a brief statement of this melan- 
choly event. Do not these things show that the rela- 
tion of man to man should be just? That the treat- 
ment which inferiors have a right to expect from their 
superiors, should be humane and merciful? That this 
land, wherein oppression, violence and cruelty so much 
abound, needs to be evangelized? That the mission- 
aries who are here, laboring single-handed and alone 
in endeavors to make known the ‘“‘glad tidings” to 
those who are “sitting in the regions and shadow of 
death,” deserve the hearty sympathy, codperation and 
prayers of all their fellow-Christians in America ? 

Do not these facts call upon all who read or hear of 
them to be in earnest when at the throne of grace ? 
Send missionaries here, and we may hope that by the 
blessing of God upon their labors, these scene of cru- 
elty and blood will scon cease ; and that righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, will soon be the 
rich possession of these multitudes who now know not 
the way of everlasting life. 


Respectfully Yours, B. Parsons. 





WORK FOR YOUNG MEN. 


In the history of the American enterprises for the 
poor, women have had much more share than men. 
The Industrial Schools, the reformatories for the prosti- 
tute and the vagrant, the missions and asylums, have 
been principally sustained by the labors and sympathy 
of the ladies of the country. There is a*eertain pro- 
priety in this. Not alone that the tact, the gentleness, 
the refinement and patient industry and common sense 
which belong to the woman’s nature are especially 
suited for this work, but it is right, when the rough 
labors of life, the producing of wealth and the mana- 
ging of affairs are so much taken necessarily by one 
sex, the other should do her share in the office of ad- 
ministering to its ills, curing its diseases, and lessening 
its sorrows. till we do not believe in such 9 complete 
division of labor. Neo one is in healthy circumstances 
who does not share something of every side of human 
life. And especially is it true, that no man can afford 
to be entirely out of sympathy with the poor of this 
world. At the best, business is exceedingly exacting ; 
the necessary cares of life cramp and choke the heart, 
With the most spiritually and humanely minded, the 
pressure of necessities, the pleasure of luxuries, the 
bargains, the ventures, the ambitions, the distant plans 
and present contrivances of our American life, shut out 
too often that solemn sky with its eternal lighta. The 
unseen has lost reality. The noble purposes also—the 
wide humanities dry up. Toa man of affairs there can 
be no more fearful omen than on occasions to become 
conscious for an instant of a certain withering and in- 
creasing dryness of his inner soul. He feels then that 
all his bonds and mortgages, his position and power, 
his pleasures and elegancies, are mere frippery, and that 
the only thing which is of value, the thing for which all 
those were so nobly struggled after—the heart—he is 
every day losing. He asks what will all this gewgaw be 
worth, if when Gop calls him he can produce only a 
dried and empty soul. Perhaps the dark anticipation 
crosses him, of that life possible, where the decay of 
every thing noble and humane begun here is to go un- 
ceasingly and fearfully on. No man in the cares of 
life is safe who does not in some form put himself in 
connection with the suffering and unfortunate. It may 
be in churches, or Sabbath-schools, or societies, or in 
individual daily charity ; but somewhere he must touch 
the poor of his fellow-creatures. It is not well for 
man to be alone, and least of all to be alone in selfish 
grandeur or luxury. Cunist teaches nothing by example 
and word more directly. Even the awful picture of the 
final judgment, when the nations of the proud and great 
are gathered, has as its prominent figures those who have 
in humility and faith been the friends of the poor, the sick, 
the prisoner and the famished. Hx best of all knew the 
weakness of the human heart; that to love as it should 
it must see and be with the outcast and unhappy. 

We would not assiga any exact technical mode of 





bringing about among our men this connection with | where these assistants of the clergy may liye Nate 


the poor. Still in all our own operations we need young » 
men, We want their frank sympathy, their activity | 
and enterprise, and often their noble enthusiasm. | 

Our “ Boys’ Meetings” are just the places to learn 
the habits and mode of life, and peculiar wants of the 
vagratit class. The ‘News-Boys’ Lodging-House” | 
would be glad any evening of their aid in instructing 
the boys who lodge there. The mission-schools and | 
Sabbath-schools of the city for the poor need them. 

Let every man feel accountable for the improvement 
of some one poor family ; not for their support, but for | 
the education of the children, the employment of the 
parents and the like. Where he sees about his docks 
or warehouses a miserable idling boy, let him not mere- 
ly drive him harshly out, but remembering that in the 
thin and squalid form his Master is representing him- | 
self, let him find out the lad’s history, and see if he can 
not start him in something better. No business will 
ever bring him in such rich returns as these acts. He 
will feel that in his poor way he is imitating Hi to | 
whom he owes all; and he will have the happy con- | 
sciousness that he is not separated by his circumstances | 
from those who are poorer and more unfortunate than 
he, but that his heart responds to theirs, €.L.B. | 





A CHARITY TO BE AIDED. 


Tue public are aware of the existence of a charity- 
school in Twenty-eighth street, near the North River, 
called the Hudson River Industrial School. Its ori- 
gin, its success, and its subsequent difficulties have been 
given to the community in two Reports ; and those 
who have assisted to maintain it are probably aware of 
ite position and circumstances. 

This charity, which of all others seems to promise 
alleviation for the miseries of the poor and outcast, 
had its day—its success—when funds came into the 
treasury unasked. Now it is severely straightened. 

The list of subscribers to the Hudson River School 
is small; the sum annually subscribed not exceeding 

200. The Corporation has within the year given 
$300; and a benevolent gentleman, (Hon. C. H. Ship- 
man,) sent in last winter $100. This, with collections in 
two churches and the sums the Directresses have been 
able to obtain from frienda, is all that a school has to 
rely upon,which requires, with the strictest economy, 
some $1400. | 

The question, then, whether this individual enter: | 

| 





prise shall be abandoned in consequence of an ex- 
hausted treasury, must be met. None but those who | 
have watched its beginning with a half dozen squalid 
children until the number increased to 100; who have 
found these hardened, brutalized, lisping profanity, ig- 
norant of the God who made them and the Savior who 
died for them, who have seen these little ones softened 
by the voice of kindness, roused up from a stupid in- 
sensibility to know that hearts beat in their bosoms 
and souls animate their bodies,—none but those who 
have watched this seedling and trusted to see it take 
deep root and flourish, and become the shelter for many 
of the destitute and forsaken, can tell how mournful is 
the thought of seeing it blighted. 

Must we disband the school and close its doors ? 
These are the children whose parents alternate between 
Biackwell’s Island and their wretched hovels; they are 
the beggars who come half clothed and naked tc our 
doors. Shall we turn them utterly adrift and leave 
them to vagrancy and ruin ? 

We appeal to the benevolence and generosity of the 
community for aid in this exigency. It is the last re- 
source, and we trust earnestly that the appeal may not 
be made in vain. 

Contributions can be sent to the following names: 


Mrs. Maurice Hitcer, 37 London Terrace, 
Mrs. J 8S. Gispons, 19 Lamartine Place, 

Mrs. Ropert Ray, 221 West Twenty-eighth st., 
Mrs. W. Anabie, 43 London Terrace. 
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To rag Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

GenTLeEMEN :—In your remarks on the article in the 
Journal of Commerce, signed G. W. B., in regard to the 
meeting of the Tract Society, you state the initials of a 
distinguished clergyman were used as a deception. Now 
itso happens that these same initials were used by me 
at least a quarter of a century before the first number 
of The Independent was printed, having been a subscri- 
ber to the Journal of Commerce from its origin, and if 
you will examine your Jong subscription list you 
will find my name among your earliest subscribers. 
Now I did consider the meeting of the Pract Society of 
such importance that I deemed it necessary to call the 
attention of the Christian public to it, and the results of 
that meeting has proved the strong affection with 
which they regard its past administration and a settled 
determination to sustain it in its original purity, without 
its being mixed up with the dangerous element of 
slavery, which would be sure to destroy its usefulness, 
and it stands to-day stronger in the affections of all 
Christian denominations than at any former period, and 
I pray it may long remain to scatter light and truth in 
a world lying in sin. In regard to slavery I wish never 
to see another foot of slave-soil added to our country ; 
but it is here, and let us wait until Providence opens a 
way for its removal. No man has yet proved that the 
slave would be benefitted by giving him his freedom 
and allow him to remain among us; and it is a well- 
known fact that where they have been set at liberty, 
it in most cases has proved a curse to the slave. The 
only practical good that has yet been seen is whete he 
has been sent to his native home ; there he becomes a 
man among his fellows. If one half of the money 
that has been spent in enticing him torun away had 
been spent in purchasing his freedom and sending him 
to the colony at Liberia, we should to-day have had a 
country there whose commerce would flow back upon 
us sufficient in a few years to pay for every slave we 
have among us. I like good preaching, but good acting 
is far better. God reigns, and he will, in his own good 
time, relieve us of this evil ; for it is an evil—so it has 
been viewed by our greatest and best men; but let us 
be careful in cutting out the cancer that we don’t des- 
troy the life of the body. I read your Independent 
paper with interest, believing it to be honest in its 
course on the slave question, though I do not approve 
of its views. Yet I do approve of free discussion and a 
free press; but above all let our Christian and Chari- 
table Institutions be kept entirely free from all subjects 
that will retard the spread of that gospel truth which 
the Tract Society has been so long instrumental in dif- 
fusing—those silent messengers which now are wel- 
come in the palaces of the rich ‘and are read by the 
master and the slave. All Christians will rejoice at the 
great interest shown at the late meeting of the Society 
and at its happy termination, and may God spread the 
good work in which they are engaged. 

Respectfully yours, 

New-York, May 20, 1856. 
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EUROPEAN RELIGIOUS) INTELLIGENCE. 


G. W. B. 





Franee.—Protestantism in Paris—A prosperous 
mission has been carried on for some time by the Lu- 
theran Church in the quarter of Saint Marcel, under the 
direction of Reve. Messrs. Meyer and Valette. After 
the cause of education had been for a long time neg- 
lected- in this part of the capital, these two ministers 
founded a Protestent school which, at first visited only 
by a dozen of children, numbers now upwards of five 
hundred, two-thirds of whom are Protestants, the rest 
Cathelics. The latter are received only when their 
parents promise to have them brought up in the Pro- 
‘estant Creed. Through the children the missionaries 
find their way into many abandoned families to whom 
they preach the Gospel. As most of the children left 
the school after having been admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, an Apprentice Society was formed, good mas- 
ters obtained for the young men, and the right secured 
to the missionaries to visit the apprentices in their 
workshops, as after the expiration of the apprentice- 
ship the young men were frequently lost sight of A 
Young Men’s Christian Association was established 
among them, which meets like the former every Sab- 
bath after divine service. A committee of the ablest 
members of this Society assist the clergymen in their 
visits and in guiding the othera. Six of them are now 
studying theology ia Strasburg, and preparing for the 




















ministry im the capital, Isis intended to build a house 
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and have a regular divine service in common 


Support from Sweden and Prussia.—This 
Protestant institutions of France are effec; 
ported by the governments of Prussia an g. 
The King of Prussia has repeatedly given 4 
tribution. 
on motior of Count Loewenstjerna, the sur o¢ 
francs for the work of evangelization in 1) 
Saint Marcel. Count Loewenstjerna, now j,, | 
year, who was lately recalled from his pla 
Ambassador in Paris, after having }ono, 


The legielature of Sweden grante, 


for 40 years, distinguished himself always a a 
supporter of the Protestant interests jn fr), 
ticular of the works of evangelical , harity 

Austria.—The Council of Austrian Bis) 
near becoming the apple of discord be: 
ment and Rome. The minister of p,),);, 
Count Thun, convoked by a circular of ).. bs 
the bishops of the Empire to a council {» »),. 
April, warning them at the same time 4, . 
reforms in their diocese, and specifying ;),, 
discussed by the Council. -This ,), 
considered as an infringement uo), intel 
the Pope, and issued another circular jy , 


8 


pointing likewise the same day as the )eyiny:, ™ x 


Council, which he said would be presidgd oy, 

in the name and the authority of the 
New negotiations and some bitter words ho, 
organs of the State and the Church ensy, 
terial paper reminded the Bishops that they won, 


subjects of the Emperor, to which the poli ' + 


of the church at Vienna, the Oecstrej. 
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freund, replied that in temporal affairs the Bishons 


obedience to the Emperor, but in spirit 
Emperor to his Bishop. 


lai af 


The great difficulty of 


State-Church to decide what is temporal sp) » 


spiritual, is therefore in Austria as far froin |y 
tled as ever. For the present the governy 
again yielded. The Nuncio will preside at ;}y 
of the council, while the Archbish: 
Prague and Gran will lead the negociat 
Court. 

The Catholic party dissatisfied with 
ernment.—The Catholic party beginsa 
that notwithstanding the many con 
by the State, the concordat is rather ‘ 
the part of the State than a return 1 
principles. Not only is the ables 
member of the ministry a Prot 
every new claim of Rome » 
grudge of the ministers, and a 
even discovered that thr 
ministry have public! n t 
the church. The Ministers ari 
doubtful allies rather than as mem 
party, and the hope of the Pop 
European princes one entirely trustwor 
not yet fulfilled. 

Young Austria dissatisfied with thy 
party.—The church must see on many 0 
her authority is but little respected amo: 
generation. A professor of Natural & 
University of Vienna was lately accused 
of the Archbishop of Vienna, the Churc! 
Vienna, of uncatholic and atheistic assert 
professor brought suit against the paper, ; 
than four hundred students signed a peti 
professor and against the organ of the Arch! 
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REVIVAL IN NEW-HAVEN, 

Ir may be for the praise of God's grac« 
encouragement of his people to say that a 
rd has 
ch, New-Hare 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. D. I 


freshing from the presence of the L 
perienced by the Howe-street chur 


This revival, though altogether of a do: 
ter, has not been without much labor 
that ‘‘ no extra meetings” have been | 
meetings lasted for seventy 
our pastor preached more than that 

and our brethren and sisters stayed up | 
prayers, and codperating 
A goodly nu 
verted. Not to name all who have 


than seventy are entertaining hop 


aays, d 


i 
ipors 


ber have 


souls. 


these more than fifty have been exan 
sion to the church. We cannotsay ‘ 

has existed,” for our brethren and pastor 
ceased to warn night and day wit! 
awakened have inquired “what must we 
saved?” though our meeting has scarcely 
beyond our immediate people. We « 
‘*no measures” have been employed, for » 
prayer-meetings from house to house, a 

to every family. We 
meetings, and female and young convert 


have had prea 


meetings, and the awakened have beer 

in the congregation at the close of 1) 

nify that they desired prayer in | 
meetings have been in the evening 

been, first prayer-meeting, then prea 

on any who have made up their minds‘ 

and who desire prayers, to signify it byt 

or three prayers were offered, and te ! 

by nine o'clock. On the next day there was 
ing for inquirers, and visiting from 

Our effort began by prayer-meeting 
house, and preaching two or thi 

week, besides the three services on the 5a 
continued three weeks ; 
preaching every evening in the week, besides 
Sabbath services; then for two weeks we ! 
meetings with three sermons during the wee 
now we have several prayer-meetings with ow® 
Tuesday evening lecture. We cannot say! 
specific dogma has been “ glorified” in this \ 
whole Gospel has been preached * without p™ 
one doctrine before another.” We can 

revival has “ showed its strength or purity” 
ning amongst “elderly people,” or by th’ 

an ‘‘ wnusual uumber” of them, for wW 


then for five weeks ¥ 


subjects haye been eighteen years old 4 
third of them have been from fourteen to °+ 
sixth of them have been from twelve to 
not more than one-seventh are heads 
cannot deny that this revival began an 
men and young ladies—that the 54 

ers and scholars, and the sisters genT? 
largely to this work ; nor can we claim! 
peculiar devotedness, zeal, 
us asa people above our nig 
the land might have experic™ 
greater or less degree had they * 

means, forthe Holy Spirit & ' 

sons.” Ithas been altogether a domes! a 
on by home labor, without enthusiasm, ¢*'™ a 
exhaustion, but in such a way as to develop" * 
the church, strengthen the hands © get 
leave us only the better prepared for #00" 
set time to favor our Zion shall again OP" 
called in no foreign help. To the Hol} 7 , 
work it is, be ascribed all the glory. 
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HOW TO PRAY FOR KA"* 


hors 


the pa 


of 
mec Q 

As Abraham prayed for the righteow Pp 
guilty cities, (Gen. 18 ;) a8 Jacob prayed ‘ 
rage of Esau aud WRESTLED for God's _ 
$2 ;) ae Moses, by prayer, twice revoked , a 
posal to “consume” and “blot the 2am" 
under heaven,” (Ex. 32, Num. 1*; Deut é, iy 
Asa prayed to flight a “ thousand-thoum™ 
Chron. 14: 11;) as Elijah proyee o e ;, 
Baaliem of his day, (James 5: — w 
kiah prayed against blaspheming gent 
Kings 19: 14-19;) a8 Daniel and bis _ 
for the revelation on which their lives a 
(Dan. 2 18;) a8 Daniel prayed for ~ ' 
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DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 

Iris the duty of every Christian to inter- 
est himself especially in the prosperity of the 
local ehurch with which he is connected. 
That is a very meager and erroneous view of 
a Church, which regards it as a corporation 
for maintaining public worship, baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper, of whose benefits one 
partakes in the same way in which he draws 
a stated dividend from a bank or other mo- 
nied corporation. In the latter case the 
stockholder may or may not concern himself 
about the eleetion of officers, the accounts, 
and other details of the institution. But 
most stockholders concern themselves merely 
about the dividend when it falls due; and 
so, many Church-members have no further 
concern in the Church to which they belong, 
than to get their share of the preaching on 
the Sabbath, and to come d si 
to the table of the Lord, 

This inattention to personal religious du- 
ties paves the way for spiritual despotism, 
The 


most men in matters of religion, makes them 


asons 


innate laziness and irresponsibility of 


an easy prey to the devices of error and su- 
perstition. Many a large stockholder i 


tegrity of its doctrine; the purity of its dis- 
cipline ; the propriety of its worship ; the 
highest efficiency of its action. This obliga- 
tion grows out of the very idea of a church ; 
and is enforced by the terms of every church 
covenant, which obliges its members not to 
watch over the members of other churches, 
but over the members of that particular 
church, for mutual edification. This is not 
the duty of the officers of the church alone, 
but of each and every member of the church 
in particular. Only when this duty is fully 
and faithfully performed, does a church an- 
swer to the ideal of its institution by Christ. 


* 
* 


ANOTHER CALL FOR SYMPATHY 
AND AID. 


Aw aged man, a slave from his birth, but 
long. a member of the Church of Christ, who 
some years since purchased his own freedom 
and that of his wife by the avails of extra 
work, and who for several years has been a 
resident in the colony of Liberia, called on 
us a few days since to state his case. He 
has eight children left in Southern bondage. 
Two of these are daughters, 16 and 18 years 
of age respectively, whose freedom he is spe- 
cially desirous to purchase, The sum of Six- 
teen Hundred dollars is asked for both of 
them. Of this sum, he has already collected, 
chiefly in this city and at the East, about 
Eight Hundred dollars; and with faith and 
prayer, though with weary limbs and a heart 
that often almost faints, he is prosecuting the 
effort to raise the balance. 

His testimonials are ample, and of un- 
doubted authenticity. His story is a simple, 
truthful, and touching one. His ‘ patient 








monied corporation, is so intent upon his | 


private affairs, that he never thinks of look- 
ing into the affairs of the Company, until 
some astounding fraud arouses him to the 


consequences of his neglect. 


So long as his 


dividends are paid, he is thankful to any one | 


who will relieve him of the responsibility of 
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may 
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ror have into the pulpit, or 
in the 
seat of the bishop, the synod, the eon istory, 
the session, the committee, or whatever may 
be the official body in the Church. Just in 
this way, siep by step, ecclesiastical power 
upon of the 
i1urches, in the second and third centuries. 


Indolence, inattention, irresponsibility, the 


usurped power have enthroned itself 


t] liberties 


¢ neroached it 
cl 

feeling that one is merely to get privileges 
and favors from a church instead of doing 
duties in it—this paves the way for the 
triumph of spiritual despotism over all forms 
and constitutions, and over all personal rights. 
watchful for 
ibility is the 
Hie who 


He who feels his duties will be 
A sense 


best guardian of liberty. 


his rights. of 7 spon 
would 
enjoy in the highest degree his own rights 
and priv 
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ileges as a church member,—he who 
would secure his own liberties against inva- 
sion, must perform his duties as a 
mémber; must take a personal inter: 


church 
st in the 
welfare of the body, and see that, as far as 
in him lies, the intent of it 
faithfully carried out. 


8 organization is 
This is a duty which 
every church member owes to himself, and 
which none cannot neglect without peril to 
his dearest interests. 

Every Christian owes it also to the church 
with which he is connected, that he should 
take a lively interest in its well-being. That 
interest should not be exclusive, partizan, 
seetarian, or in any wise selfish ; but it should 
be special, positive, and earnest. We donot 
say that one should confine his sympathies 
and efforts as a Christian to the particular 
church to which he belongs ; or that he 
should regard other churches with indiffer- 
ence. Far from this. We would say tothe 
Christian, Love every where the friends of 
Christ ; help every where the cause of Christ 3 
beready to every good word and work. But 
as while you have certain obligations as a 
citizen of the United States, you have also 
special duties ‘and responsibilities as a citizen 
of one particular State which you do not owe 
to the adjoining States, so while you owe 
certain duties to the Chureh of Christ 
throughout the world, you have special duties 
and responsibilities toward one particular 
church which you do not owe to others by 
theside of it. 
church ? s a church exist ? 

Christianity is to be perpetuated and ex- 
tended in the world mainly through the in- 
stitution of local Not that the 
chureh organization precedes the Gospel. 
This is clearly impossible in the nature ‘of the 
case, But that missionary labor, or tract and 
Bible distribution, amounts to little, which 
does not result in the organization of Chris- 
tians into local churches with a view to per- 


Else why do you belong toa 
Or why doc 


churches, 


The local church is both a receiv- 
ing and a distributing reservoir. Here many 
rills of Christian influence flow into one place, 
not there to stagnate or freeze, but to flow 
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continuance in well-doing’, the meek hero- 


ism of_his character, cannot fail to move the 
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hearts of all who hear him, The heart claims 
brotherhood with him, underneath the dusky 
skin God has given him. We propose to 
devote to his assistance the sum of Forty dol- 
lars ($40) left in our hands 
last 
* Hannah”; and also the following sums which 
have since been received: 


, 2s 


acknowledged 


Cash, St. Paul, Minnesota,....... 

A Lady, Oakland, Ind.,.... 
ee eee 
J.8. J., Almont, Mich., 

Bp Dig Copatel Lake, dks.» Pesce ccesse- 
3 eS CS Sere 
Mrs. E. B., Dixon, Lee Co., IIL,....... 
G. S., Fowler, Trimbull Co., Ohio,..... 
Re re 
F. K., Pittsfield, Ilinois,.......... 

A. 8. H. Beloit, Wisconsin, 

M 
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Whatever other sums may hereafter come 

into our hands for the aid of Hannah, unless 

specially appropriated by the donors to other 


| objects, will also be deyoted to the aid of this 


ease. And any who may be further 
to contribute to this, may be assured that 
their gifts will be thankfully received, and 
will be immediately applied to the end de- 
sired, if they will address them as heretofore 
to the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., Brooklyn. 

A father, who fears God and loves Jesus 
Christ, and who has bravely and meekly 
struggled up against difficulties that would 
have utterly overwhelmed and submerged 
many who boast themselves his superiors, 
ought not to plead in vain when he tries to 
redeem his two Daucurers from a bondage 
whose iron has entered his own soni, while 
it crushes the girl and blasts her purity 
with even a more deadly and disastrous cer- 
tainty than that with which it degrades the 
Shall not the response to this appeal, 
less tragic and startling than the other, but 
not less worthy our sympathy and assistance, 


man, 


be as prompt and generous ? 


- The following is a specimen of the many let- 
ters that have come to us, inclosing contri- 
butions for the other case. We print it, sup- 
pressing the signature, to show the spirit with 
which these have been made, and, if we may, 
to inspire a kindred spirit in others. When 
all Christian women pray and work for the 
slave like this one, the cause of humanity will 


indeed be triumphant ! 


““D—, Illinois, May 19, 1856. 

“Dear Sirn:—Having read the account of Han- 
nab, the slave-woman, in The Independent, and 
fecling a great desire to do something more than feel 
sorry for her, I send you what I have heen able to 
spare myself, and to beg from others. 

“T did not see the account for some days after 
receiving the paper, and have been some days in 
collecting this, so that I almost fear it will be too 
late; but hoping it will not be, I send it, with a 
prayer for success. 

“ You will find inclosed three dollars and twen- 
ty cents, ($3 20.) The amount is but small, but it 
comes from those who would gladly send dollars in- 
stead of cents if their means would permit. One 
little girl, nine years old, heard the story with 
startihg tears, and gave twenty-five cents; a little 
boy, driving team every day, gave thirty cents ; an- 
other, fifty ; another, ten—it was all he had; and, 
Sir, is it not cheering to know that the widow's mite 
was more than the rich men’s gifts ? 

“Oh! pray that these boys (soon to take the 
places of the men of to-day) may have hearts then 
to have sympathy with the oppressed, and to do 
their uttermost for the right! 

“Tf it is not asking too much, I should like to 
know if you receive this in time; and hoping you 
will pardon the great freedom with which I have 
addressed you, Iam, I trust, 

“Yours, in the bonds of Christ, 


“Mrs. E— P———.”” 
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THE PROGRESS OF RUIFFIANISM. 


Tue great speech of Mr. Sumner on the Kansas 
question was heard by not far from forty senators 
of the administration party, every one of whom 
would have rejoiced in the opportunity of interrupt- 
ing him and putting him down, had he violated in 
any particular the rules of orderly debate. No such 
opportunity was found. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was too familiar with the rules of order, 
and too well practised in the courtesies of contro- 
versy, to give his adversaries any such advantage. 








week, after securing the freedom of| 
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of the United States? ‘‘No!” say the members of 
Congress from the slave-holding States ; for it must 
be remembered that the brutal attack on Mr. Sum- 
ner yas the result of 2 consultation among South- 
ern members, and not the unpremeditated act of an 
individual. It has been deliberately determined 
that free speech in the Senate exposing a great pub- 
lic crime, and refuting the apologies which have 
been offered for that crime, shall be punished by a 
murderous assault. And at this moment the conspi- 
rators against liberty in the Senate are trying to 
contrive a rule by which Butler and Douglas and 
the meaner Touceys of that body, may be al- 
lowed to charge Sumner with sectionalism and fan- 
aticism, and to heap upon him every insult, while 
he shall be forbidden to retort the imputation. 
Sumner and Seward, Wade and Hale, and every 
other senator who dares to think of slavery as 
Franklin, Jefferson and Washington thought of it, 
or who dares to speak of the great crime of extend- 
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ing slavery into free territory as Clay spoke of ‘it, 


are to be gagged by a rule of the Senate, if such a | 


rule can be contrived. Meanwhile let every Sena- 
tor beware how he breathes a word for freedom. 
The law of violence is to rule in the capitol. Even 
there the same sort of ruffianism which has abol- 
ished liberty in Kansas, tramples on the sovereignty 
of States, and scorns the majesty of the people. 
The floor of the Senate-chamber itself is stained 
with the blood of a Senator—one of the most earn- 
est patriots, and one of the most accomplished 
statesmen — assaulted, wounded, beaten into un- 
consciousness, by a cowardly assassin, for daring 
to speak like a patriot against the greatest crime 
that has ever yet been perpetrated in the progréss 
of our history. 

Will the people of the United States submit to 
this?” Shall it be with their consent that ruffian- 
ism establishes itself in the very sanctuary of the 
national legislation? It is time for the people to 
show what their willis. ‘‘ The people of the United 
States,” we say,—for there are people at the South 
as well as the North, who in their hearts abhor such 
At the South, the real thought 
and feeling of the people finds no utterance. Where 
there is no freedom of the press, no freedom of 
speech, no freedom of thought—vhere the slave- 


acts of outrage. 


trade is the one predominant interest that overbears 
all other forces in commerce, in legislation, in poli- 
expected that 
even those who abhor the dominion of ruffianism, 
will venture to express their disapprobation of the 
outrage in the Senate-chamber, any more than the) 
express their disapprobation of the outrages in Kan- 
Sas. 
controled by the slave-trading interest—tike the 
Richmond Enquirer and the Richmond Whig—than 


| that they will applaud the ruffian with fraternal fe- 
rocity, and cry out for a similar outrage to be in- 
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from New-York. And of Southern journals not 


jand which is not yet completed. 


are to say in extenuation of the Honorable. Mr. , 
Brooks's unfortunate proceeding, ““ Why need Mr. | 


Sumner say any thing inst slavery when he | ¢ 
— at Me cA private member of the churches 


| sponsible for anything defective, offensive, or im- 


might have known that Mr. Brooks would be of- 
fended?” Let the people every where, thinking 
freely and speaking freely, help their representa- 
tives and senators at Washington to think and to 


act as becomes the crisis. 
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For this contingency Mr. Woods és responsible. 
“ The preachers” are responsible. The pastor of the 


im this city, are re- 


moral in our municipal regulations, and in our whole 


state of society, unless by all public and private 
means of influence, by preaching, by protest, by vot- 
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HIome Missionary & 
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| Maryland—the comparison being bet « 


tributions of the churches; and our friend 


What else can be done? It is not for us to ex- | ing, they have done and are doing all in their power | Adair—who is so troubled with “ Z/e / 


haust the answer to this question; but we may say 
that next week a nomination for the presidency is 
to be made at Cincinnati. That nomination is to 
be made, as every body knows, in the interest of 
ruffianism. Whatever may be “the platform” of 
the Convention—whatever public pledges may be 
exacted from the candidate or dispensed with in his 
favor—thereis no room for any honest man to doubt 
that the candidate nominated by that convention 
will be identified, secretly if not openly, with all 
the progress as well as with the inception of that 
great crime against the people of the United States, 
which began with the framing of the Nebraska bill, 
Let that candi- 


| date, whoever he may be, and whatever the plausi- 
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| erime, be defeated. 
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Nothing better is to be expected of presses | ' 
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directly in the interest of ruffianism nothing better | 


can be expected than that, like the Vational Intel- 
il ny tr 
an un- 


fortunate occurrence,” and will falsely describe it 
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. ” 
Congress, 


Nor ought we to judge too severely 
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the people who live under so fierce and relentless a} ¢ 


yranny as that which dominates over all the South, 
Where people are not permitted to speak freely, we 


can hardly expect them to think freekly. 
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No man | 


v1, . . } 
south of Washington can utter a manly denuncia- 


tion of the villainy perpetrated in the Senate-cham- 
ber, but at the hazard of his life. Even the reverend 
renegade who dared to stand up here in the New- 
School Assembly, last week, and proclaim his ac- 
ceptance of slavery as an institution—the Southern 


laverv—zlavery as it is—vwoul ot dare-to sta : 
slavery—slavery as it is—would not dare to stand | chargeable to the brethren at the South. 


up ai his Southern home and say that the act of the 
representative from South Carolina in assaulting the 
Senator from Massachusetts with a deadly weapon, 
Su 


was an outrage worthy ofan assassin. Suchan act 
would not only expose him to obloquy, it might 
bring upon him personal violence and death. 
us not be surprised then, nor discouraged, if from 
all the South there comes no voice nor whisper of 
protest against the outrage. The conquest and sup- 
of this red-handed ruffianism—the er 
of 


pression nanci- 
pation the white and Christian people at the 
South from the tyranny that crushed them—must 
be effected chiefly by the people of the free States. 
Let t 

cate their own liberty—let them 

shall be perfect liberty at the seat « 


he people of the free States reclaim and vindi- 
insist that there 
f their own gov- 
ernment, and perfect liberty in all the territories 
‘under the sovereignty of the Union, and that no 
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Let | 


| 
. * ° . | 
deed of violence whether against a senator in the | 


capitol, or against the humblest emigrant, native or 
naturalized, beyond the Missouri, shall go unpun- 
ished—let it become manifest that they are deter- 
mined to stand for liberty—and the reign of terror, 
outside of the slaye-holding States, will be at an end. 

The will of the people in the free States, distinctly 
and firmly expressed, is the will of the whole peo- 
ple. We mean by this not merely that the free 
States are a majority of the States, and their inhab- 
itants a great growing majority of the people, but 
rather that their calm and resolute determination 
against the reign of ruffianism will carry with it 
the secret and timid good wishes, and ultimately the 
voices of thousands of their fellow-citizens who have 
as yet no freedom of the press, no freedom of 
speech, and no freedom of thought. It is not the 
institution of slavery merely that has come into 
conflict with the Constitution, and with the liberty 
of the American people. Our conflict is with the 
ruffianism which the institution of slavery en- 
genders, and without which it would decay and die 
in the progress of civilization. And the question of 
the hour is, whether the people of the United Stz 
will submit to be ruled by that rufiianism. 


Will the people of the United States tolerate the 


tes 





bilities with Which his partisans may seek to evade 
the issue and to insure the consummation of the 
Let all party names, all party 
traditions and prejudices, all personal preferences 
and antipathies, every thing but liberty and justice, 
be sacrificed, if need be, to the one great object of 
defeating the candidate nominated in the joint in- 
terest of slavery, of piracy, and of ruffianism. 
Let the people of the United States throw off the 
management of trading politicians, and take their 
wn interests into their own care—et their resolu- 
tion to have freedom at their own capitol and free- 
dom in their own territories be declared unequivo- 


| cally and irrevocably; and the long agitation about 


slavery will, be finally quieted, and the Union will 
be safe. 

Our cheerful confidence in the perpetuity of the 
Union does not fail as yet. There is a purpose to 
dissolve the Union. The conspirators have every 
advantage for their purpose in the subserviency of 
the President and the Senate; they may involve 
the whole country in the civil war which they have 
already commenced, but we cannot believe that the 
Union will be dissolved or divided. A Divine Pro- 
vidence has bound the North and the: South to- 
gether. For better or fur worse—for a common 
destiny of progress or of ruin—‘hey are inseparable. 
Not even war can raise a permanent barrier be- 


hey | tween us, for war could end only in reitinion by com- 
cy ] *- 


pact or 


South, is a burden on the whole country. 


by conquest. Slavery that burdens the 
Let it 
be endured as a burden, but let it not domineer over 
freedom. Let it be endured in the States as a bur- 
and a shame, till, in the mercy of (tod, light, 
truth, peace, industry, and time shall bring com- 
plete d 


leliverance. 


den 
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IS IT PARALLEL? 


profound simplicity 
I 


Tu of sundry debaters in the 


New-Schoo! General Assembly upon the subject of 


ar ** | Slavery, and the lofty assurance with which they at- 
as “‘a personal conflict between two members of | te 


mpted to parallel certain casual incidents at the 
North with characteristic features of society at the 
South, are painful illustrations of the effect of the 
suppression of free thought in obscuring the thinking 
faculty. We wiil collate a few examples. 

Rey. Henry Woods, of Mississippi, “ gave an ac- 
count of the purchase he made of a black servant, It 
a woman. 


wa Iie had never owned a slave, but one 
day he was called out of his house and found a black 
woman and a hog tied ina North Carolina cart. This 
manner of treating a human being, however, they 
were not responaible for, as the civil laws were not 
Preachers 
were not the law-makers. He therefore would not 
hold the Christian ministers of New-York responsible 
for a fact which he had witnessed in the streets here 
for the first time—a woman hitched to a cart, between 
He did 
not blame the Moderator, nor the General Assembly, 
nor the brethren here, if the municipal reculations 
permitted such things.” 

No doubt Mr. Woods imagined that his 


s 


wo dogs—a thing unknown in Mississippi. 


two 
“ases were el: and that by macnanimously 
cases were parallel; and that by magnanimously 
exonerating his Christian brethren in New-York 


from all responsibility in the one case, he had 


equally exonerated Christians at the South from | 


responsibility in the other. He overlooks the 
sential fact that the hitching of the woman to the 
North-Carolina cart was involuntary on her part— 
an act of legalized violence under the established 
system of slavery ; while the hitching of the wo- 
man to the New-York cart, degrading as it was, 


was her own voluntary act, for purposes of gain | 


The owner of the North-Caro- 
claimed also to own the woman who was 
Mr. Woods 


or of convenience. 
lina cart 


tied in it; just as he owned the hog. 


himself tells us, that ‘‘she had been sold at sheriff's | 


sale, and was about to be conveyed to the western 
part of the State, away:from her husband and child- 
ren.’ But the woman who was hitched to a cart 
in New-York, was the owner of herself, and probably 
of the cart and dogs too. Some wretched foreigner, 
cast upon our shores with tens of thousands to be 
maintained by our charities, has adopted this filthy 
mode of picking up her living—going about the 
streets to gather from the refuse what may still be 
serviceable for the support of life—and she uses the 
dogs to lighten her load. The thing is a nuisance, 
not because of the woman, but because of the dogs. 
The harnessing of dogs as beasts of burden is an act 
of inhumanity which we believe our municipal regu- 
lations de forbid; and certainly the harnessing of a 


to correct that evil. 


laws. Thay are “ the law-makers.” 


is a remarkable book ; every fact in it is proved, and 
every impression is false. There is nothing more 
horrible in it than the murder of Parkman in enlight- 
ened Cambridge.” 

No doubt Dr. Ross imagined that he had made a 


the South are arraigned as murderers, 


system of Slavery are not fairly to be quoted against 
the system. 


Hotel in this city. 


the North. When will Southern institutions be vin- 
dicated by a similar punishment of men who assault 
editors, kill waiters, and attempt to assassinate 
senators in Washington? 

The most absurd and odious of the comparisons in 
the Assembly's debate on slavery, fell from the lips 
of Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., of this city, and Rev. 
Charles H. Read, of Richmond. These gentlemen 
likened the evils of slavery at the South to “abuses 
of the marriage and parental relations existing 
They put the 


here.” institution of slavery 


upon 
the same basis with the institution of marriage ; the 
r< lation 


tion of Scriptural authority with the relati yf 
I 


husband and wife. 
The logic of t rent is, that in the sa 


chapter the Apostle gives instructions to husbands 
] I 

and wives, and to masters and servants, 

these relations are strictly parallel. Suppose that 


at Ephesus there had been prisoners, made 
cause of the Gospel, and doomed to the 
1 


Ke 5 


martyrdom 
and in the 
unsels to husbands and 


wives, the Apostle had intern s to pri- 


sta 


of the arena, the cross, or the 
same connection with his « 

oi. ¥ 
iingled coun 


: : 
“alin, and patient, ar 





CS- |} 


soners to be dsubmissive; would 
it be a fair and logical vf 
foundati 
This w 


jailer and prisoner stood upon the san 
r of } 


] band and wife? 
if Dr. Parker’ 


with the relati: 
understand to be the height 
of Ephesians 5th and 6th. 


Even if there were any parallel between the rela- 
Ji 

tion of master and servant, and that of husband and 

arent and child, this 


rate Christians at 


wife, or of ] could not exono- 


for the abuses of slavery. We of the North, seek 
to remedy all abuses of the marriage and parental 


relations |! 


yy wholesome laws, and unless we do ap- 


ply the remedy, we are responsible for the ab 


se 





| What are Christians at the South doing to remedy 
the abuses of slavery, for which they are respon- 
sible ? 


) put in practice 


his theory of marital and parental anthority ; if he | 


should really carry out the dreams of absolutism 


’ 


| 

| * , 

| If Dr. Parker should attem pt t 
| ] 
J 

| 


with which he entertained the Assembly ; 
find that there is in New-York 


| that of the husban 
A Mohammedan dragoman, who flourished 


and the father. 
whip continually about the shoulders of camel-driv- 


how with that same whip he had subdued a quar- 
el between his wife an: slave-concubine. Doubt- 
ss “the had Abraham to his father,” and rested 
lations of hu 1d and master upon the 

ame divine authority of Allah and his Prophet. 
neither Polygamy, Slavery, nor household 
ublished in New-York, notwith- 


the 


lhis ] 


hear 
sD 


Tyranny is yet 
standing the defense of all three in General 


~—~*#@< a 


CHURCH EXTENSION VS. CO-OPERA- 
TIONes-FACTS TO BE PONDERED. 





Tae Church Extension Committee, appointed by 
the New-Schoo! 
Louis, set apart a 


in November—for a 


General Assembly last year at St. 


simultaneous collection through 
the whole church for this object. Through the 
papers, in pamphlets, and by circulars, they made 
their “earnest appeal to every minister and church,” 
setting forth the magnitude, extent, and importance 
j of the work. It was urged that ‘every church 
should do something ;—the want was one which 





would involve the expenditure of thousands, and 


woman and dogs together, though her own volunta- | the means to meet it must be gathered wherever 


ry act, is an indecency of which the police should 
take cognizance. 


Indeed the whole case which | religion.’ 


| could not be met by a few hundreds of dollars, it 
| 


there is-a hand to help or a heart to beat for true 
We remember to have heard $20,000 or 


Mr. Woods thus parades, is merely an instance of | $30,000 named as the least amount to be expected 


neglect of duty on the part of the police. 


3ut was | from this stirring appeal for a simultaneous and uni- 


atrocities which ruffianism is perpetrating against | that the case of the woman whom he saw in the | versal collection. And what was the response ? 
the inhabitants of Kansas—atrocities perpetrated in | Carolina cart ? Could any policeman have untied her | Thetreasurer’s published statement says, $3,416 19! 


their name and under the pretense of their author- | and told her to go about her business ? 


ity—atrocities memorable to the ¢nd oftime? Will 


} 
| 


Could Mr. 
Voods or any private citizen have reproved her for 


| the churches, this ! 


A pretty significant testimony, if not rebuke, from 


Had it 


been their conviction 


they permit those atrocities to pass into history | taking sucha degrading attitude by the side of a hog, | that this scheme of Church Extension was called 
without an equally memorable expression of their | and have told her to untie herselfand go home? Ah! | for, and that it was consistent with the principles 
indignation? Will they not rebuke at last with all | the regulations of slavery not only permit such a ; aud the spirit of codperation with their brethren in 
authority—as they have borne hitherto with all | degradation of woman, but continually and systema- | existing institutions, is it to be supposed the amount 
long suffering—the scheming knaves in the high | tically enforce it? 
places of power, the mousing and plotting leaders | W 


of faction, the peddling politicians, who have so} in Mississippi a woman voluntarily drawing her own 


often sold them for a price, and who have now 
brought the Union itself into peril by their treach- 


Ca 


| 


| 


Mr. Woods felicitates himself that he never saw | 


cart, assisted by her own dogs, though he did see 
a woman forcibly tied in a cart witha hog. Did he 


ery to the Constitution and to all the interests for | never see in Mississippi, a woman toiling in the field 


which the Union exists? 


| in the hot sun, under an overseer, who brandished 


Bat what shall be done? First of all, this can his whip about her as if she were a dog? Did he 


be done. 


Let the legislatures of the free States never see or hear of a woman in Mississippi, guilty 


whenever they are in session, speak out for the | of no crime, yet stripped befere men and women, and 
sovereignties which they represent, and declare , lashed till the blood streamed down to her feet? Did 


Let the people eve-y where speak out in popular | peiled to submit to a degradation infinitely worse than 
assemblies, and through all the organs of public | that of being “unequally yoked together” with 


opinion. Let the people know and utter their own 
thoughts, and know each other. Let them find out 


dogs? Would not the owner of the Carolina cart 
aforesaid, have whipped the woman as readily as 


realized would have been so small ? 
It was claimed, moreover, that this scheme would 


| have no tendency, notwithstanding the apprehen- 


; denominations draw their supplies. 
| 


! 


| 


sions that were expressed, to divert contributions 


| from the American Home’ Missionary Society, and 


thus make still greater thedisproportion between the 
offerings from Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
tothe treasury from which the feebie churches of both 


were to be increased by thisagency! “ We should 


| 
| 
' 


and hung, | the 


| 


| 
| 


of it—‘indering 


of master and slave, upon the same founda- | 


and therefore | 


such be- | 


inference that the relation of 


the South from responsibility 


an authority above | 
his | 


ers and muleteers, once told us with great gusto, | 


ial day—the second Sabbath | 


The Committee | 
' even held out the hope and expectation that the re- 
_ceipts of the American Home Missionary Society 
heir abhorrence of this attempted reign of terror. | he never hear of women in Mississippi being com- ! 


The same principle applies to | statistics,”"—will notice that we ar: 
southern ministers with respect to slavery, that ceipts from the churches and not of t! 
applies to ministers in New-York with respect to) of his Society. 


An amount for the 


it is in Philadelphia that the C} 


Another speaker on the floor of the Assembly, | scheme has its most zealous aivoca! 
Rev. Dr. Ross, said of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that “it | fi ‘iency has occurred, while Cong 


been increasing their donations to t 


sury ; 


Massachusetts alone havir 


more than in the previous yea 
| year for indiscriminate distributi 
tive Committee in New-York. | 


hole 


not by Lynch-law, but by a solemn judicial sentenve, | and equal ? 
we shall admit that the crimescommitted under the had reached the amount anticipat 


as 
ae 


+ 


Presby te rian 


1 


If the coliecti 


great hit by that allusion. But he conveniently | there isa majority of Presbyt 
forgot the sequel ; that the law asserted its mejesty, | sachusetts alone, the 
by hanging the murderer ! When the Legrees of | of that Committee nea: ly as mucl 


year, p 


Ch 


ys for ¢ 


localities from which they came, t 
falling off from Home Missionary 


Some time ago 2 representative of Southern chival- | proportion—and there 
ry, in a drunken frolic,slew a guestatthe St. Nicholas would not have bees 
We presume that our Southern | brethren have congratulate 
friends would magnanimously say that this crime | sylt ? 
was not chargeable upon northern institutions, and | spirit and retaining aud urging 01 
expect us to reciprocate the compliment as to assas- | tension scheme, similar results 
sinations at the South. But the assassin at the St. | out in future, only on a much lar 
Nicholas was punished by law. The mistaken lenity | the funds raised are to be expende | 
of the Governor of New-York has in part defeated | with their Congregational brethren, 
the ends of justice; but the sentence of the court | churches along side of those aided } ' 
upon Dr. Graham vindicated * the institutions of | tive treasury or that have just | 
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be sadly disappointed,” they say, “ ata contrary re- 


sult.” 
ed only in part ; for the influence of such a divisive 


But what now is the result ? It can be test- | 


their resources in carrying out 
upon the missionary fields ;— 
| this way, until either Congreg 
ually remonstrate, or the 
ora sense of consistency shall 
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The Massachusetts Home Miss 
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American 
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‘movement, in diminishing zeal and enthusiasm in 
| the common cause, and thus affecting receipts which 
| would otherwise have come in, in greater numbers 
and amounts, it is not easy to estimate. But 
' part, the result is obvious. 


out again with angmented force through 


. Nor can any man, now, with the printed speech be- 
well-directed channels. 


fore him, point out a single passage in which the 
rules of order were violated. It was the perfect 
and polished courtesy of the speech which made its 
severity of sarcasm and invective so terrible. 

The savage assault on Mr, Sumner, marked by 
every circumstance that can define its perpetrator 
as being at once a ruffian and a coward, is simply 
the latest, and in some respects the most disgraceful 


votes stood, for Dr. Adams, 4%, for 

, Dr, Adams made a 5) 
the vote, expreasing hia belie! that, %& 
tne Publishing Committee, ‘* Provice! ig sake. he 
fitted him for the office,” because * be , ANd low, rms 
confidence of the South und the Sout ns ‘i lh - 
Slavery question,” while he also represel Mestic bereay 
of a great portion ol New-England 
resolution was also adopted, 


by free discussion who and how many among them he would have whipped the hog, if she had shown 
are base enough to fawn upon ruffianism for the | any intention of quitting the cart? Did the woman 
sake of party and of office—who and how many | in the Carolina cart, who so moved Mr. Woods's sym- 
are base enough to cover up with lying apologies pathies, own the cart and the hog with which she was 
the violence that has abolished liberty in Kansas | yoked in the street? We find that of the $3,416 89 collected, $1,973 66 | 
and is now roaming with fire and slaughter over We do notdoubt that Mr. Woods greatly befriended —or 57 per cent. of the whole—have been contri- 
those green prairies—who and how many are of | that poor creature, and that she is as happy asa wife buted by the churches witbin the limits of the Phila# 
the same sort with those poor slaves sent from the | andmother can bein slavery. Butwhat ifMr. Woods | delphia Home Missionary Society. We find also 
Boston custom-house to the Cincinnati Convention, , Should fail or die insolvent? Would not the sheriff's from the Reports of the A.H.M.S., that the con- itiv 

instance of that sectional ruflianism which the peo- | whose capacity of shame was too callous to hinder } hammer again knock her off to the highest bidder, ‘tributions of the churches to the Philadelphia | New-York will be only meeting the wis! 

ple of the United States, unless they are willing to | them from greeting as a boon companion the man and might she not again be tied in the cart with Mr. | Auxiliary have been $1,320 12 less, the last year | pester and the high demands of duty ' 
ved be slaves, must congvér and suppress. 1s there lib- who had made an assassin’s assault upon the Senator | Woods's own hog, to be carried away from her hus- than the year before.» And we find no compensa- | 
al | erty of speech, and freedom of debate, in the Sen: te from their own State—who and how many there band and children ? 


There is a reason 
why achurch should exist in one place rather 
than in another. There is a reason also why 

“tach individual Christian shonld belong to 

. church rather than to another ; and there. 
ore each member of a particular church is 
bound to take a special interest in its wel- 
fare. He is an integral part of the body. 
He owes it to the body as a whole, and to 
every member in particular, that he shall 
study the well-being of that church ; the 
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THE WORLD MADE FOR MAN. 


Tur following lines, by Gzonox Henvert, a divine 
and poet of the pee ys century, =a 7 more gs 
rugged expressi easing 
Soden oe hy they are compact and fal of mean- 
ing, every line having 2s much matter as would suffice 
a. modern poet for an entire stanza : 
For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed: 
Night draws the curtain which the sun withdraws: 
Music and light attend our head ; 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 


Each thing is full of duty: 
Waters united are our navigation ; 
Distinguished, our habitation ; 
Below, our drink ; above, our meat; 
Both are our cleanliness. Hath one such beauty ? 
Then how are all things neat! 


More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice af, In every path 
He weads down thet which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan 
0 mighty love! Man is one world, and bath 
Another to attend him. 


Since, then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O, dwell in it, 
Tha: it may dwell with thee, at last! 
Till then afford us so much wit, 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve thee ; 
And both thy servants be. 


—_—o 


Family Reading. 
ABOUT THE FIVE POINTS CHILDREN. 


TO MY LITTLE BROTHER. 


I nave often wished, my dear little Johnnie, that 
you were with me in this great city, so that I could 
show you many wonderful and interesting things. 
Much of Brooklyn is as quiet as Concord, which 
is, I believe, the largest place you ever saw, but if 
you were to put a hundred “ Main streets” together, 
you would have little idea of the noise and confu- 
sion and glitter of Broadway, where thousands of 
people of various nations and costumes and lan- 
guagesare always hurrying to and fro. How happy 
I should be one of these fine days to take you by 
the hand and lead you up its long avenue, that 
you might see all it has of beautiful and strange. 
This I cannot do, fur you are far away in New- 
Hampshire ; but I will tell you where I went the 
other day, and you must try to like my story nearly 
as well; for that happiness depends less upon our 
circumstances than upon our way of looking at 
them, is a bit of philosophy which you cannot too 
early learn to appreciate. 

Wednesday, May 7, at the Tabernacle, a large 
church in Broadway, was held the Anniversary of 
the Five Points Mission. The exercises were to 
commence at two o’clock>but I went over at one 
o’clock so as to obtain a pleasant seat. I found one 
that I liked in a side gallery, where I could see, 
both audience and speakerspand while the people 
were assembling, [ sat there thinking of the Five 
Points and the children. 

You know some people that you think are poor, 
that live in small houses and have very little furni- 
ture and are meanly dressed, but you don’t know 
what it is to be really poor until you see such peo- 
ple as live in this part of New-York. The Five 
Points is only a short distance from Broadway— 
you can easily look down into it from that splendid 
thoroughfare—Dut its narrow, filthy streets, its old, 
decayed buildings, and its miserable men, women, 
and children, would almost make you imagine your- 
self in another world. Don’t you think they must 
be very good, self-denying peopie who are willing 
to live in the midst of so much wretchedness for 
the sake of benefitting others? Right in the midst 
of all this crime and misery a large and commodious 
building has been erected called “‘ The House of In- 
dustry.” There Mr. and Mrs. Pease, the Superin- 
tendent and his wife, with their teachers and as- 
asistants live, and take as many poor men and 
women, and especially children, as they have money 
enough to provide for. It has a fine room where a 
school is kept, to which hundreds of children come 
who do not live in the house, and among the 
teachers is that ‘“‘ Wild Maggie” whose name is so 
famous. There are many mothers here who have 
come with all their children to escape from the 
drunken father; and, worse still, there are many 
little ones who were glad to have Mr. Pease take 
them because both father and mother were such 
drunkards and treated them so cruelly. They are 
all taught to do some useful work, for those who 
take care of them find that the best way to keep 
them good is to keep them busy. They have 
morning and evening prayers, at which every mem- 
ber of the family is required to be present and to 
recite a verse of Scripture. Many come from the 
neighborhood also at the ringing of the bell and 
take their seats with the household. 

But they do not live here always. Oh, no! It 
would not be best for them if they could, and the 
room and the time they occupy are wanted for 
others ; so as fast as possible, homes are found for 
them in the country, where they will be cared for, 
and have employment and help to do right. You 
know how hard it is sometimes for you to do right, 
when you have always been kindly taught and as- 
sisted; think then how difficult it mast be for 
these boys and girls, many of whom had wicked 
parents who taught them nothing but wrong, and 
who lived in wretched rooms where you would not 
think it possible to stay an hour. Mr. Pease some- 
times writes about the children and the dreadful 
places from which he takes them. I will quote for 
you two or three little incidents of his that you 
may havo a better idea of the Five Points. 


“INCIDENTS OF A DAY. 


“ January 9th, 1856. This is one of the coldest 
mornings, thus far, of the season ; yet, cold as it is, 
thousands are astir. Some well clad, and closely 
muffled, while others have scarcely a covering from 
the icy breath of winter. Scores of hungry, shiv- 
ering children, had crept from their wretched beds 
and found their way to the House of Industry, long 
befure nine o’clock. Some were barefoot, and 
some had stockings and no shoes, and some had 
shoes without stockings, while a few had both. 
Many of these came crying, and well they might— 
for aah all the long dark night they had lain 
shivering, and watching for the coming day. While 
to even this cold day brought its com- 
forts, to these little waifs of want and misery, it 
was as cheerless as the dreary night. 

“While standing in the door, watching their 
coming, and wajting to help them in, we saw a lit- 
tle girl not more than five years old, come around 
the corner, shaking her hands and crying most 
piteously. We sprang and caught her up, bore her 
in, and put her hands and arms in cold water, for 
they had been alike exposed. It was at least an 
hour before she became quiet, and when we asked 
her where she lived, she replied, in Li street. 
We inquired if she came all that way alone. She 
answered, ‘Mother came with me as far as the 

er of Cross and Centre,” ‘What makes her 

you away up liere to school?” ‘’Cause, sir, 
mother "haint got nothing to eat at home, and I get 
something hee.’ Oh! what relentless monsters are 
hunger and cold—biting alike the innocent child 
and the wretch grown gray in sin. This was only 
one of the many children who came that morning 
in a similar condition. In one department of the 


school, which averaged a hundred and forty chil- 





dren, there were so many frost-bitten ones as to re- 
quire the attention of half a dozen women, while 
their cries prevented the organization of the school 
for the entire forenoon. 

‘“‘Very many applications had been made, some 
of which were met, while for want of means we 
had been compelled to deny many others, when a 
friend came in, remarking that the weather being 
so severely cold, and realizing how much suffering 
there must of necessity be, he had come down 
town on purpose to furnish us with means for the 
relief of the immediate wants of the poor. He 
handed us twenty dollars, saying, ‘I “would like to 
have you spend it all to-day, if you can find worthy 
and necessitous objects.’ We took him to the school 
and showed him at least a score of bare feet, when 
he exclaimed, ‘ Let them all have shoes.’ Hearing 
a little boy say his mother was sick, and had no 
fire, he requested that some coal might be imme- 
diately sent her. The quick ear of the lad heard 
it, and turning to a little fellow who sat beside 
him, he exclaimed, ‘Oh won’t it be good to have 
some fire? Mother will be so . By this 
timely aid we lighted a chéerful fire that night on 
many an otherwise desolate hearth, and many a 
child slept warm, who but for this must have spent 
a dreary, suffering night. 

“On inquiry, we found that there was sickness 
in twenty families from which children came to our 
school—that a large number were without fuel, and 
quite a number without food. While taking a list 
of the number and residences of these. an old 
woluan came in, saying she had not come for her- 
self, but in behalf of a poor French family who 
lived in 71 Worth street, between Broadway and 
Church. She said their room was directly above 
her own—that the family consisted of a drunken 
father, a mother, and five Jittle ones; that she had 
been kept awake for two nights by the crying of 
the children ; that she went in, for the first time, 
that morning, to see what ailed them; that she 
found they had been for days without fire, and 
almost without food, and had scarcely anything to 
cover them; that the youngest child’s feet and legs 
were so frozen that when she pat them in water, 
an ice gathered all-over them, and she was ‘afraid 
if they weren’t seen to, they would either starve 
or freeze to death.’ A visitor was immediately dis- 
patched with food and fuel for their present relief, 
and in the evening we went ourselves. The old 
woman who came for us, taking a light, led the way 
to their apartment. Such a scene as we there met 
with, it has seldom fallen to our lot to witness. 
There were no signs of intemperance about any of 
the sufferers, but everything in the room spoke of 
cruel neglect and brutal abuse. 

“ The mother, with her infant closely pressed to 
her bosom, and partially wrapped in an old cape 
that hung around her shoulders—their only cover- 
ing—sat bending over the stove not yet hot enough 
to make any perceptible change in the temperature 
of the room; two children, barefoot, with scarcely 
any clothes on, and shaking as if in a violent ague- 
fit, stood with their stiffened fingers spread over 
the stove, eager to catch the much-coveted heat, 
while in the bed lay two others, each greedily eat- 
ing a piece of bread. Noticing something unusual 
in the appearance of the feet and legs cf the little 
one in the mother’s arms, we took hold of them, 
they were swollen, and seemed blistered—they had 
been frozen. We did not feel like having much 
conversation, and the few questions we asked the 
poor woman were answered in such a manner as to 
show us that silence accorded best with her feelings. 
We at once saw that no permanent good could be 
effected for them there, and so proposed to take 
them all into our Institution. On hearing this, the 
two larger children exclaimed, ‘Oh mother let us 
go and live with him—we don’t want to stay 
here any longer—father won’t do good any more!’ 
She barely assented, stating that she would be 
ready on the morrow. We told her that a part 
of them had best go with us then, at the mention 
of which the two in bed crept out, each saying, 
‘Mother, mayn’t I go?’ After a moment’s con- 
sultatiom it was thought best to leave the oldest and 
the youngest with the mother, and take the others 
home with us. Slipping their naked feet into some 
old shoes twice too large for them, then filling Shem 
up with cotton taken from the torn quilt, without 
hood or shawl, they signified their readiness to go. 
When the mother had kissed them, stooping down, 
we took one on our back, and left, followed by our 
two companions, each bearing a like precious bur- 
den. Never had we crossed Broadway with such a 
feeling of satisfaction as we experienced on that 
occasion. Many stared after us as we hurried on 
towards the dark regions of the Five Points, won- 
dering, doubtless, at the novel sight. On reaching 
home, a good supper was soon provided for them, 
and it was (lifficult to say who enjoyed it mosi— 
those who ate it, or those who witnessed its con- 
sumption. The next day, the mother and the two 
remaining children were brought in.” 


Now it was these children, those who live in the 
“ House of Industry,” and those who come daily 
to the school, that were to be present at the meet- 
ing. At two o’clock the church was filled, with the 
exception of the galleries opposite the entrance, 
which were reserved for the children who then 
came in with Mr. and Mrs. Pease and their teachers. 
How I wish you had been there to see them enter 
with their smiling faces and take the seats assigned 
them till the benches were running-over-full, and 
they had to sit on the stairs, and the platform, 
and every where; so that that part of the church 
was 6 and cushioned with little girls and 
boys. sat at the end of a seat next their aisle, 
and I couldn’t have moved without stepping on 
them, any more than Miss Ophelia could in St. 
Clare’s house without treading on the little negroes. 
By the way, there were some colored ehildren 
amongst them who looked very happy. A few of 
them were over twelve years of age, but nearly all 
must have been under ten. It was a strange and 
affecting sight to see so many children together, 
and think what a story might be told about each 
one. All of them wore long-sleeved checked 
aprons which looked very neat and comfortable. 
The girls’ bonnets were various—whatever had been 
given them I suppose—but the boys all had new 
palm-leaf hats. There were a few sickly, duil- 
looking faces, but most of them seemed very bright 
and healthy. There were black-eyed girls and blue- 
eyed girls, quite as pretty as any that you know, 
and little boys who would learn the multiplication- 
table ora geography lesson as soon as any one in 
your class at school. When they were seated a 
clergyman rose on the platform to offer prayer, and 
Mr. Pease made a signal to them to cover their eyes 
with their hands. They did so, and I’ve no doubt 
they meant to keep them covered, but there were 
many who had never been in such a place before, 
and they couldn’t resist the temptation to peep out 
now and then through their little brown fingers to 
see what was about them. I think I hear you say, 
**Ah! you looked yourself.” Yes, I couldn't resist 
the temptation either. 

After prayer was over the children sang a beau- 
tiful song which was composed for them, commen- 
cing. 

“Our hearts and homes were desolate 
Not many years ago ; 
None thought upon our low estate, 
Or heara our crits of woe. 
No ray of sunlight lit our path, 
And in it grew no flowers; 
And only misery and wrath 
Hung o’er our future hours. 
Chorus. 


But He who once for us was poor, 
Beheld our hapless lot ; 

His love, while earth and heaven endure, 
Shall never be forgot.” 


Then several gentlemen spoke telling us about the 
Five Points and the good that was being done there. 
Amongst others was Rev. Theodore Cuyler of 
New-York, who loves children, and so interested 
both them and the older people, as he always does, 
He said that all girls and boys wanted in this 
country to become intelligent and useful citizens 
was “a chance;’”’ but they could not have this 
at the Five Pvints if we left them as they were, and 
so we were trying to make them comfortable and to 
educate them that they might have “‘a chance” to 
grow up into good men and women. During the 
speaking the children were very quiet. You know 
how tired you sometimes get at church. How you 
whisper to sister, “ Isn’t the sermon most done ?” 
and push the cricket, and open and shut the fans, 


THE INDE 


and “ wish meeting wagsn’nt so long.” Now some 

of these little ones were very tired I know, for the 

seats were hard and their feet couldn’t touch the 

floor; but although some of them fell asleep, none 

of them fretted or cried. Mrs, Pease, who has a 

face that no child could look at day after day with- 

out growing better, was all the while in the center 

of the youngest group, talking to them and keeping 

them in order by her gentle presence. They seem- 

to love her dearly ; they could not help it for she 

loves them, and as she has no children of her own, 

she adepts for the time these friendless ones. 

Now the children chanted that beautiful psalm 
you learned long ago—‘ The Lord is my Shepherd, 

I shall not want;” then Mr. Pease rose and said 
their new building would accommodate many more 
children than were in it then, and that there were 
numbers who were suffering aud waiting to be re- 
ceived, but he couldn’t admit them because he 
hadn’t money to supply them with food, and he 
wished to take up a contribution that he might be 
able to give some of them a home. Just then an old 
gentleman stepped up to Mr Pease and said, “I am 
a clergyman, with a salary of $500 a year, and 
here are $5 of it for you.” The boxes were 
passed, and 1 think there were many people who 
went out of the church with only money enough in 

their purses to pay their omnibus fare home through 
the rain which had begun to fall. 

While the children were standing and singing their 
last hymn, I noticed a little boy so like you that 
my eyes filled with tears as I observed him. He 
looked just as you would have done had you been 
standing there in a checked apron. When thesing- 
ing was over, I went up to him, and smoothing his 
brown hair, asked him his name. He looked up 
with a pleasant smile and said, “John.” “Why, 
I have a dear little brother in New-Hampshire who 
looks just like you, and his name is John”—and 
putting my arm about him, and weeping indeed now, 
I asked him how old he was and how long he had 
been in the ‘‘ House of Industry,”’ and told him he 
must try to be a good boy, and that I would come 
there to see himand would write to my little brother 
about him. Just then the teacher came, and the 
children were all taken away ; but that little John 
I shall not forget, and I hope you will not. 

If you had been there you would have wished for 
all the pocket-money you have spent for candy and 
fish-hooks, and for the gold dollar you lost at the 
brook, that you might give it to help these poor 
children. But I know you will not forget them, and 
when you eat your nice dinner, or go to school, er 
see the sun set over the mountains, or look out in 
the morning upon the green meadows before the 
door, think of those boys and girls who have no 
pleasant home, and want to find one first in the 
“ House of Industry,” and then in the country, and 
save your pennies and your silver pieces, even if it 
takes you along while to get a dollar, and send them 
to me and I will give them to Mr. Pease, and tell 
him they came from my little brother, and ask him, 
if you wish, to buy with them a book, or a cap, ora 
warm winter tippet for the little John who looks so 
much like you. Dean. 

Brooxtyn, May 22. 
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WESTERN FREE-STATE SONG. 


BY. REY. HIRAM BINGHAM. 


Westwarp empire takes its way ; 
Sevrereign States new stars display, 
Shining in their grand array, 

To Freedom’s banner given. 

Sens of freedom—loving sires, 
Kindle there your peaceful fires, 
Rear your schools and temple spires, 

And train a race for heaven. 
Blooming on the prairies there, 
Cheering toil and soothing care, 
May Columbia's daughters fair, 

Appear in freedom's lines ; 
Brighter than the prairies bloom, 
Sweeter than its rich perfume, 
Richer to the freeman’s home, 

Than Eldorado's mines. 

There secured dpmestic ties, 
There the world’s best sympathies, 
There, through Christ, Faith’s earnest cries, 

From wrongs the poor shall save ; 
There, against our gracious Lord, 
Let no slavery-spreading horde, 
Bear oppression’s gory sword, 

Te smite the injured slave. 
Freedom's foemen there shall fail ; 
Freedom’s son’s shall there prevail ; 
There, with joy, her friends shall hail 

Her Heaven-inspired degree ; 

‘* Here Missouri's swelling tide, 
And that stream of loftier pride, 
Shall, like Jordan’s flood, divide, 

Or roll to aid the free.” 

Sons of sires who fought and bled— 
Sires whom Washington oft led, 
Pledged till life or tyrants fed, 

Our freedom to maintain ; 

Now’s your day, and now’s the hear ; 

See the storm of battle lower; 

Bee encroach oppression’s power, 
The noble free #’ enchain. 

By the rights of Liberty, 

By our country’s just decree, 

Our fair Western States shall be 

Exempt from Slavery’s chain; 
Dare the false that pledge ignore? 
Btill, with God, as e’er before, 
Stands that compact evermore, 

“* Thais realm shall free remain.” 
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WHO IS IN THE RIGHT? OR, AUNT 
LUTHA’S ENIGMATIC STORIES. 


In the winter of 185-, there lived in one of the 
cities of Maryland, a maiden lady, who was called 
by her friends, Aunt Lutha. Plain in her person 
and unattractive in manner, she looked not to 
shine in society, nor did she vainly seek for hap- 
piness in its too-attractive follies. She was favored 
with the friendship of a few highly intelligent and 
eminently pious individuals, and, blessing God for 
this best earthly treasure, the only one that will be 
restored to us in our Father’s Home, she was con- 
tent. She found her chief delight in watching the 
development of youthful minds, and every month 
gathered around her a group of girls to whom she 
related a story whose characters and moral they 
were required to unravel. 

It was during the Christmas holidays that No. 1 
of this series commenced. The evening was chill 
without, for that latitude’; but in the ample parlor 
the coal glowed pleasantly in the Latrobe stove; 
heavy folds of damask flowing from the ceiling to 
the floor, gracefully draped the windows, and the 
shaded lamp diffused a mellow radiance through the 
room, and lit up the elegant vases, the old paintings, 
and classic busts that adorned it. ' 

A large fauteuil was drawn to one side of the fire, 
but not very near it, in which sat alady in deep 
mourning. Her age was about forty, but her lips 
were as fresh, her hair as glossy brown as in her 
girlhood. Now and then a shadow passed over her 
face and dimmed her dark eyes, but as she turned 
them fondly on two lovely girls, her heart rested 
there and her face grew bright again. She was 
conversing in a low tone with a graceful young 
lady who had been invited to join the little circle. 
Between the two, but a little in advance, was placed 
Ella, whose large, black eyes danced merrily to the 
gay tune of Ler thoughts, with which one little foot 
kept time. 

On the opposite side of the room, in the corner 





of the sofa, was Aunt Lutha. By her gat two girls; 


PENDENT 


Annie, with a bright, laughing face, and Lizzie, 
with a pale, spiritual one. Annie had drawn a 
chair before her, and made its high cushioned back 
ascreen for her person, and the center of its carved 
top, a loophole through which her eyes peered 
mischievously. 

Mary and Esther were a little apart from the 
others, before the piano, on which they had been 
playing. Esther still occupied the music-stool. 
She had a sweet face, lit up, not shaded by sunny 
curls, with a gentle, earnest expression that was 
very attractive. I have seldom seen a face so fair, 
so perfect in its beauty, so clear a mirror of the 
soul’s impulses, as Mary’s. But she had not the 
slight, symmetrical figute of Esther, and her hair 
was put smoothly back from her pure brow and 
gathered in a knot behind. 

Isabel, a fine brunette, had, with characteristic 


Sophie beamed with a pleasing ingenuousness. 
grace on a cushion; Lillias, whos» restless black 
chair on one side; and the tall, kind-hearted, 


pretty Fanny Fiske, leaned towards her on the 
right. 


modesty, drawn her seat a little in the shadow of ; 
the others, and near her, the full, blue eyes of , their folly. 


Her sister, Ellen, had thrown herself with negligent | 


eyes contrasted finely with her light brown curls 
and very pure complexion, occupied a little French 


Aunt Lutha glanced around the bright expec- 
tant circle, and smiling back to their sweet 


What was his surprise to see her issuing from the 
the grove which they had held sacred to their sover- 
eign? He would have chided her, and, as she 
came with hands extended, red lips parted, and 
her blue eyes brilliant with the new excitement, he 
was for the moment startled; but so united had 
they been in feeling, that as she told her tale, look- 
ing up to him the while, with a face of perfect beau- 
ty, he caught her enthusiasm, her ambitious spirit, 
and as she put her hand in his and drew him to that 
seat of mystery, he, too, yielded to the strange spell, 
and entered. 

There all was silent, and the calm light that now 
stole through the thick foliage, showed only a 
quiet retreat. In vain they looked for the traitor’s 
promised wonders; vainly they awaited the prom- 
ised influx of god-like knowledge. They saw only 
their own selfish hearts; they learned only their 





Here Aunt Lutha paused in her story, and said to 
the listening group: ‘‘ The king was just as well as 
behevolent; what was the penalty of their disobedi- 
ence? And who were Novus and Nova? Who, 
the traitor? And what the name of the country? 
And how many years since this scene ocourred? 
Can you tell me? 


Mary, whose eyes had flashed their intelligence 


| base ingratitude ; and they crept forth ashamed of 


of the truth soon after the story opened, and 
Ellen, Esther and the now earnest Annie, who had 


[May 29, 1856. 


It is easy to look back upon the trial and pai- 
incident to our first experiences in life, and see y; 
what philosophy and what better understand pe 
the purpose of discipline, and the ways of 
instruction from the most improbable sources : 
of contributing to the happiness of others i. m 
most unpropitious circumstances we coy) mali 
tain happiness in the same situations now - . 
the youth separated from home and every {h; 
fined and dear, and brought for the first tim 
contact with uncultivated and illiterat. 
there is no room for philosophy, and scarcely any 
for faith. With a better knowledge of hunsy .- 
ture and its various shades of development. na 
how to estimate the worth of the jewel in ti. . 
but the power todo s0 is acquired chi, “SP ings 
perience. _ 
Atlength, to the iamates of the cheerle 

the retiring hour, and around the home-sick .;, 
walls of unbarked logs upon which rh. 6. 
flashed fitfully as the brands broke and f.)) , 
hearth and strange fantastic shapes bor) 

ing light and gathering blackuess, ‘ 

were clustered in the crowded roo: 

a tear-damped pillow and dreams. |)ro., 

were of a broad Jake shimmering in t/ 
light, of pleasant mountains where th 
gered, of sweet voices of home. Day)ight 
ing in through the six-lighted window at las; 3 
woman sat down with her husband « 
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We find 


smiles, said, ‘‘ You are all familier with the wonder- 
ful narrations of the Arabian Nights, and with the 
gorgeous fictions respecting the deities of the 
Greeks and Romans; and, whena child, and my 
lessons were finished, I used often to seek some 
shady bank in summer, or a quiet corner of the 
library in winter, and lose myself for hours in the 
fascinating fables. But among all the marvelous 
stories that delighted my childhood, was one that I 
read to my mother, and which, in the grandeur of its 
simplicity, charms me still. Someof you may have 
read it,” and she smiled, “ but permit me to remind 
you that I shall endeavor to veil the account, some- 
what, by diffuse description, and, as you are to give 
its true title, 1 will call it, for the present 

AN ASIATIC LEGEND. 


There was once a great ruler, who was both good 
and wise, and so pure in his life that he was said to 
surpass the gods and goddesses to whom many im- 
perfections were attributed. This king, who had a 
powerful creative genius, was continually devising 
some new mode of showing at the same time his 
greatness and his benevolence. 

At one time he conceived the project of founding 
anew kingdom in which the people might always be 
happy and owe all their happiness to him. 

For this purpose he selected a beautiful country, 


| their hands with enthusiasm, and the words on their 


heard the plot with greater zest since they had 
pierced the thin veil and seen the real actors, raised 


bright lips only waited an invitation to step forward. 
It was a study for a painter—the radiant, animated 
faces of these; the puzzled, anxious expression of 
the others. For who is willing to be thought less 
wise, or less penetrating than his neighbor ? 

In their excitement they gathered around Aunt 
Lutha, and when Annie, whose hand was the 
youngest raised, was found to be in the right, they 
all united in tracing resemblances and wondering 
that they had net perceived them at first, until re- 
freshments came in. Afterward Mary and Esther 
played a duet, and then Ella, as bright, yet timid as 
a young gazelle, was persuaded to sing to her own 
accompaniments, with whose rich voice the others 
were now and then blended, until their friends came 
for them, and their kind “ good night!” was breath- 
ed to Aunt Lutha with a look of gratitude that lin- 
gered long in her heart. 

2+ 


REPLY TO A HOME CALL. 


I come! brother I heard thy thrilling call 
E’en as thy spirit woke it into birth, 
And mine, responsive, eager echoed all, 

As in the winged hours of our childhoed’s mirth, 








(for his empire was very extensive,) which is descri- 
bed as asomewhat elevated and gently undulating 
plain, enclosed by a circular range of mountains. 
from these, a thousand springs, overflowing, leaped 
down their rugged sides, and meeting in their course, 
formed several fine streams that meandered through 
the plain. The climate was that of perpetual 
spring, and the soil rich, but uncultivated. 

This king had a son, the sole heir to his vast 
domains, who inherited the wisdom and virtues of 
his father. To his direction he intrusted this wild, 
though beautiful country. The son entered into 
his father’s plans with an eager interest equal to 
his own, and his taste soon transformed it into a 
vast garden, where he had collected the treasures of 
every clime. 

When all, was completed, the king sought for it a 
governor, who should resemble his son in person 
and in character, and gave him a bride in whom 
every grace of mind and person were combined. 
Their names were Novus and Nova. He introduced 
them to this delightful place, and told them to rule 
over it and preserve its perfect beauty. 

He reserved for his exclusive use, a magnificent 
grove in the center of the plain, which rose far above 
other trees, while the spreading branches swept the 
ground. There, laying aside his state, he often 
came alone, and, walking in its shade, watched 
unseen the happiness he had cres‘ed. He saw 
Novus lead forth his sweet wife to se the sun gild 
one mountain summit ere it rose above the other, 


their king. He saw their hearts stirred anew with 
gratitude at the sight, and heard them sing songs 
which they had arranged, in his praise. 

Hand in hand they wandered like happy children, 


or the deer as they grazed quietly around them ; or 
the gentle hare, asit frolicked, unharmed, with the 
pointer ; or, calling the lion and tiger, which came 
eagerly, for the king’s son had tamed all the beasts 
he placed there, they caressed the shaggy animals 
leaping for joy before them. They took delight in 
giving a name to every creature. Even the birds 


their shoulders. 


dark foliage, and wreathed the white, fragrant blos- 
soms in his wife’s flowing curls; and Nova gathered 
in her fair dimpled hands, the luscious berries, 
whose scarlet cheeks strove vainly to outvie the 
fresh lips that received them, as, seated in some 
bower formed of flowering vines interwoven with 


the arbatus trailed its fragrant clusters, and the 
myrtle ran and smiled, they partook together of the 
wholesome fruit. 

Often their king came to them, and leading them 
over the grounds whose verdant carpet gave back to 
the foot sweet odors but no sound, he pointed out 
to them new beauties and explained to them what 
they did not understand. 

Thus innocently, thus happily, flowed on their 
existence, even as the quiet stream that reflected 
4ll brightmess and mirrored the sky. But one day» 
a stranger came, of bland and winning address, and 
meeting Nova in the absence of her husband, he 
80 wrought upon her guileless nature by artful mis- 
representations of her sovereign, so excited her 
eager thirst for knowledge, that she began to feel 
less grateful for the kindness of her benefactor, than 
displeased at his having withheld an imagined source 
of power. For this stranger, who had been banish- 
ed from the king’s court for treason, although he had 
been brought up with the royal family, and been 
highly distinguished by the favor of the king, as- 
sured her that the grove which they had been pro- 
hibited from entering possessed a mysterious charm, 
and that all who visited it became as wise as the 
great king himself; and the fair Nova, hitherto as 
simple in her wishes as a very child, suddenly 
grew ambitious; and with the new, strange feeling 
that possessed her soul, came a restless impatience, 
all foreign to her nature. She could not wait for 
the return of Novus, her imagination was so filled 
with the glowing picture of the place,—she would 
just look in, and then she would seek her husband. 

She ran eagerly forward, but as she neared the 
grove, a sudden awe stole over her, and once or 
twice she paused and would have returned ; but the 
new spirit within ruled her, and again forgetful of 
her duty to her benefactor, she hastened on, and, 
lifting the green boughs drooping to the earth, she 
stood within. It seemied to her a vast temple. 
A gigantic pillar rose in'the center to the very clouds, 
and thousands of smaller ones supported the leafy 
dome.. But it was dim within, for a cloud passed 
over the sun, and she could not discern ita wonders ; 
only the feeling that she was wiser than befere, was 
very pleasant to her, and hearing her husband cal)- 
ing “Nova! Nova!” she hastened to meet him. 





and point to the rays that crested the grove of 


on the banks of some murmuring stream, and watch- | 
ed the gold-fish as they sported in its limpid waters; | 


left their leafy nests at their call and warbled on | 


Novus plucked the golden fruit gleaming amid 


overhanging branches, or on a shaded bank where | 


Icome. No place so dear to me en earth! 
Long years have flown since, parting, thy sad eye 
Revealed what else I never might have known,— 
Thy ldve how tender, and how strong the tie 
That blending spirit round our hearts had thrown. 
I come! My heart has caught thy heart’s deep tone! 
I have been roaming through our father-land ; 
Its gray old castles and its storied tombs 
| Have spoken thrilling tales in accents bland, 





| And from behind Time’s veil the past uploems. 
To thee I turn from all its gorgeous rooms ! 
| The proud French nobles, gay Parisian dames, 
Have greeted me in their ancestral halls, 
| And minds, god-like, forever to be fame’s, 
Now ou my ear the linked-hearts’ music falls ; 
There is no power to charm like warm home calls | 
A shade upon my brow! Would I had power 
To cast a rich sunlight o’er all thy way,— 
| And hers, the perfect bud, now perfect flower, 
| And his, from whose soul's fire mine caught the ray. 
I come! Heaven's blessings come with me, I pray ft 
inane 


EXPERIENCES. 


THE BOARDING-PLACE. 





Ir may be necessary to ex plain for the benefit of 
| those who know nothing of country life, that now, 
as in the days of Ichabod Crane, it is customary to 
hire teachers for so much per week or month, and 
| have them “board around,” at the rate usually of 
| three nights for a scholar. 
| This practice is scarcely at the option of the 
teacher, most farmers and country people preferring 
to receive the pedagogue into their family for a few 
days rather than to pay in money their rate for his 
board. In almost every district there are exceptions 
to the rule of comfortable living, and we note the 
exception rather than the rule. 

So leaving the log-hut distinguished as a school- 
house, we will pursue our way up the hill to 
its summit, and there leaving the main road turn 
into a foot-path which leads into and through the 
‘forest. Two little boys, Frank and George, are our 
| guides, and very pleasant ones too, The way is 
rough, sometimes clogged with brush, and sometimes 
interrupted by slough—asteep hills must be descend- 
ed, down which the boys roll stones and go bounding 
‘after them. Itisa‘‘long mile” toa stranger, but the 
| children think “’tis only a little way; they could 

run the whole distance to the school-house.” Emerg- 
|ing from the forest we strike the highway again, 
| and in a short time reach a low, long log-house. 
| One end of the structure is use] to store old rub- 
| bish in the shape of vehicles—a broken cart, an old 
“jumper,” a high backed cutter, and various other 
contrivances for locomotion. There is a single win- 
| dow in the front of the building, a six-lighted one, 
close by theentrance. George advances and opens 
the door, leaving the teacher to shut it. A noise of 
words very rapidly spoken follows his entrance. 
“ Have ye come home my little son? And now I’m 
sure ye want ye’r supper very soon. Mother 
meant to have it ready be time the lady came.” 
“T cannot shut your door,” said I, after ineffectual 
efforts to crowd it into its place. “I don’t know 
as ye can, lady,” said the woman, “Jet me shut it 
for you,” and she proceeded to the rescue. The 
house was so dark within that I had scarcely seen 
her before, but now as she stood beside me, she 
was easily defined. She was of middle age, but 
withered and worn, with a certain restlessness of 
manner and wildness of eye, which betokened that 
all was not right with the poor creature. Still she 
had some traces of previous culture and better cir- 
| cumstances, but was too deferential, and called the 
teacher lady. She was of English birth. 

A large unpainted splint-bottomed rocking-chair, 
with straight back and high arms was placed be- 
fore the Dutch fire-place, and I was seated. Things 
looked dubious; every thing was new, and not quite 
pleasantly new, and with a sinking heart there 
camea thought ofhome. George was sent up stairs 
| at this juncture and soon came down with a little 
'japanned bread-tray such as our grandmothers used, 
full of red and yellow apples, which were placed on 
,& diminutive round table at my side. They were 

all my own, no one would partake of them with me. 
| There were no members of the family present save 
‘my scholar and his restless mother. The lord of the 
household was not yet home from the town a few 
miles away. Supper had been concluded, and the 
place in the big rocking-chair at the corner of the 
hearth resumed for nearly an hour when the man 
_Teturned. He. took his place by the fire, and imme- 
, diately entered upon an expression of political feel- 
| ing—talked of the impending presidential election 
and the prospect of success for the candidate to* 
whom he was enthusiastically devoted. And so the 
evening wore op, with some chat and some musing, 
with so little of sympathy or companionship and so 
much of heart-loneliness, that it seemed to be spent 
in almost unalleviated wretcheiness and misery. 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH THE CHILDREN. 


Do imagine me, if you can, little re 
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THE BLESSED HOMDE. 


To be home is the wish of 
on stormy seas and lonely watch. 1 
wish of the soldier, and tender visio! 

the troubled dreams of trench and | 
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Tax fourth volume of Mr. Ruskin's ¢!4 
Modern Painters, has been issued, and “he | 
of the Quarterly Review has av able avd sev 
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plished, of the first anointed priest; the “ 
manner, of the first inspired lawgiver; *"" 
with the assumption of his office by the Evert 
Lawgiver, and Savior. 

“Observe the connection of these # 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


“THE MOUNTAIN GLORY.” 
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* time of our. going to press, was still im session. The 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


Tur New-School body adjourned on Tuesday evening, 
at the close of its tenth day; the Old-School, at the 


larger share of public attention and interest was 
attracted by the New-School. A somewhat random 
discussion on the general subject of slavery, conducted 


But how a single word clianges the thing? A mere 
chattcl—does the law eay that? The etymology of the 


wordis cattle: I admit that slaves are chattles, but they 


are not mere chattels. To kill slaves is murder ; though 
tokill a horse is not. To abuse one to a great extent 
is also punishable, though they are sometimes abused 
and not righted. They are not mere chattels. 

“ Ts it right to degrade men?” Not at all. What is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Eighth Day, Friday, May 28. 

DELEGATES TO THE N, Y. ASSOCIATION. 
Delegates 
two delegates to the General (Congregational) Associ- 
ation of New-York were announced, Dr. Boyd, of Vir- 
ginia, rose and declared that he protested 
ing any correspondence with that body. he Associ- 
ation’s delegate to the Assembly had said that it was 
one of the properties of such a correspondence that one 


to Foreign bodies were appointed. When | 


ainst hold- 


| We do not believe that God looks with a frown upon 
ownership in man, and’ we base our convictions upon 
the Bible. I think the Northern thinking mind is 
nearer the South now than ever before, on the question 
of the Bible in relation to slavery. You could hardly 
have had so sublime a book “as Uncle Tom's Cabin 
twenty years ago. That is a book 6f which I may say 
this: Every fact is true, but every impression false. 





States, with the numbergranted. You seldom hear ofa 
divorce in South Carolina. 

I would say to the ladies in the gallery, that you can- 
not leave your chamber without the consent of your 
husband, although you may be as superior to him in 
mind and in heart as heaven is above the earth. [Great 
Laughter. ] 

What is right and wrong ? 
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body should rémonstrate with the other, whenever 
either should have fallen into an error. He would not 
recognize any such right of coansel and rebuke. _ The 


Assembly adjourned irs annual meetine 
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That glorious genius has taken isolated facts, not one 
of which is more horrid than the murder of Dr. Park- 
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oceupied three whole days of its time. The sessions of 
the Old-School body, being somewhat staid and 
tedious, have received but comparatively little notice. 
Two judicial cases occasioned a protracted and weari- 
some discussion, the latter of which has not yet been 
decided. On Saturday the delegates of both Assem- 
blies united in an excursion to visit the public institu- 
tions in and around New-York. We presenta report 
ofall the matters of public interest that occurred inthe 
New-School Assembly. 


NEW-SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Sixth Days, Wednesday, May, 26. 

The Committee appointed to report upon the Consti- 
tutional powers of the Assembly on the subject of Slav- 
ery having (as we stated last week) presented a Mujort- 
ty Report, signed by four members, ‘tnd also one from 
the Minority, signed by Dr. Boyd, of Richmond, Va., 
a spirited discussion oa Slavery arose, which occupied 
she dsy without reaching a vote. 

In the debaie, Rev. Thornton Mills, of Indiana, Dr. 
Asa D. Smith, Judge Jessup, of Pennsylvania, Rey. 
Dr. Wisner, of Lockport, NX. Y., Mr. Cooper, of Oswego, 
N, Y., took an active part on the side of Freedom and 
Humanity. The champious on the other side were Rev. 
Henry Woods, of Mississippi; Rev. Mr. Holly, of same 
State ; and Joel Parker, D.D., of this city. We have not 
room to report all the speeches, or even to indicate the 
outlines of each ; but we present some elegant extracts 
from the defenders of Slavery and the South, that 
our readers may see among other. things, how slave- 
holding ministers of the Gospel vindicate themselves in 
the sight of God and of their fellow-men. 

SOUTH-SIDE VIEWS. 

Rev. Mr. Woods, of Mississippi, said he would be 
very sorry to have the impression go abroad that the 
Southern Church wishes a separation trom the Assembly, 
although the ministers connected with the New-School 
body are frequently denounced in the South as Abo- 
litionists. He himself had been called an Abolitionist 
at the same time when he was the owner ofa slaye— 
not because he ever attended an Abolition meeting, 
for he would not think of doing such a thing, but be- 
cause he was a member of the New-School Assembly. 
He wished the Assembly would speak out plainly on 
the question whether slavery is a sin or not. The 
people of Mississipi are neither Anti-Slavery nor Pro- 
Slavery—they never wish to say a word on the sub- 
ject. They do not believe in agitation, The Southern 
churches have never sent to the Assembly a threat of 
separation, but if the subject of slavery continues to be 
discussed year aiter year, the Assembly will soon be 
shorn of its Southern strength. If the subject of slave- 
ry be not kept silent in the meeting of the Assembly, 
the Southern ministers who attend these meetings will 
soon have no intlucnce with their people at the South, 
and they will be compelled to withdraw. He thought 
that most of those men in the South whe avow them- 
selves to be Abolitionista are so because they cannot 
afford to buy slaves. He wished the Assembly would 
speak out boldly, on one side or the other, and settle the 
question for ever; for he theught that if slavery is 
really a sin, the Abolitionists are consistent and should 
not be despised either at the South or at the North. 

Mr. Tully, of Tenuessee, expressed himself in favor 
of explicit and unmistakable action on 
He wished. the Assembly to draw its line, so that the 
South might know what to expect. He did not wish 
the question dodged or blinked, for an evasion of the 
igsue only holds the South in suspense. He wanted to 
know, point-blank, what the sentiments of the Assem- 
bly might be. He did not wish to discuss the question 
of the right or wrong of slavery. It was sufficient for 
him to know that nowhere in the book of inspiration 


the subject. 
v 





could he find the command, ag Thou halt nt hold a 
slave,” while in both the New and the Old Testaments | 
he found that Slavery is recognized. They need not 
expect to change the views of the South. The South 
has formed its own opinions, and will hold fast to them. 
If the Assembly think that they are contaminated by 
their Southern brethren, he would give the plain ad- 
vice, “Jf thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 

Rev. Mr. Holiy, of Mississippi, said that whenever it 
shouldbe clearly established in his own mind that slavery 
is a sin, he would no longer be a slaveholder, but would 
abandon the system. But if the Assembly should pass 
a resolution implying that slavery isa sin, the Southern 
churches could not consistently remain any longer in 
connection with the body. In any such resolution 
that could be passed, there would be a virtual disban- 
donment of the South. He said that in the last Pres- 
bytery to which he belonged there had been but one 
Northern man; this man was reared in Boston and 
was a Yankee, Tyrer by name, whose holy soul was go 
bound to Slavery that he could not live unless the 
General Assembly passed such resolutions as would not 
only represent his sentiments, but condemn the senti- 
ments of every body that differed with him. That 
man, because this General Assembly had failed to do 
so, had left the Presbytery at its last meeting and gone 
off to the Old-School, and now is going through all 
the churches and branding him (the speaker) as an 
Abolitionist. And why? Not because he had ever 
been an Abolitionist, for he never entertained an Abo- 
lition sentiment in his life, not one; but because he 
had stood by this Assembly. He had the honor of 
being in the Assembly of ’46, ten vears ago, when a 
slavery discussion was maintained in a Christian man- 
ner for eight days, and he must say they had stood out 
a spectacle to the world, of independence, of freedom 
of thought, of freedom of expression, and had discuss- 
ed the question which no other Church in the United 


States had ever freely discussed and stood together. 





They would do it yet, he believed, and would pass such 
conservative resolutions in this Assembly as would biad 
them all together, , 

He said, Lam a laveh ‘der. I ani a stavehoide r from t 
principle ;'I have nothing to concede on that subject; I 
will not recede « ; ition, I State it 
boldly heve, and I will stand by it; for I will not say 

thing in New- Yor? other-in Mississippi. £1 
Ww ll even go farth x than to 0 A] that I an a el vel older 
from principle—I am a slave holder FROM CHOICE. 

Mr. Coorer, a commissioner from Oswego, N. Y., | 
rose suddenly to his feet, and asked the question, ‘Is } 
robbery wrong’ Mr. Holly replied that the question | 
was not a legiiimaie one, and concluded his remarks 
by saying that he would make no threats to the As- 
sembly, 

Joel Parker, D.D., concluded 
day. He opened the Bible, and 
cate slaveholdiug from the Word of God. He read 
Colossians 3: 18-22, as follows : ** Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. 
Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them. Children, obey your parents in all things ; for 
this is well pleasing unto the Lord. Fathers provoke 
not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. 
Servants, obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh; not with eye service as men-pleasers; but 
in singleness of heart, fearing God.” He pointed to 
these passages as a triumphant vindication of the sys- 
tem of human bondage, and said that he would atick to 
his interpretation. Moreover, he said, when there were 
sixty millions of slaves in Rome, one slave to one free- 
man, according to Grsnox—neither Christ nor Paul gave 
utterance to a sentiment that could be supposed to sa- 
vor of Abolitionism. Iie therefore concluded that slav- 
ery 8 not Wrong, and that if men wish to hold other 
men in bends, they hare a perfect right to do so, and 
that if any map should deny this he would thereby 
deny the Word of God. 

Several members of the Assembly rose to question 
Dr. Parker as to differcnt points of is interpretation, 
when an ajournment was moved. He remarked that 
it would be better to adjourn, and that he would oecu- 
py the floor as first speaker next morning. 


ié inch frowr that pe 
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the defense for the | 


attempted to vindi- 


Seventh Day, Thursday, May 22. 
DR. JOEL PARKER'S POSITION. 

Joel Parker, D.D., resumed his remarks on Slavery. 

After a brief allusion to the Majority Report, he 
spoke as follows : 

The question forces itself upon us, whether Slavery 
is a sin im itself; The de‘initions whieh are made 
by some ever of my Southern brethren, I think are in- 
correct. They say that slavery is the rendering of 
labor at the pleasure of the master. But this “at the 
pleasure” is talked of as ff it meant for the pleasure. 
“ At the pleasure” means.at the wil! aimply. 

Somebody has authority. Who is it? The ulaster 
alone has authority. But does he have the authority 
for his own gratification ? No. » Cannot a master hold 
a slave encept for the more gratification of himself! 
I rule my children at my pleasure, but not for my 
sole gratification. Their comfort and mine are taken into 
the account ; and I see not why a Southern man can- 
not do so in relation te his slaves. 

It is said, ‘Slavery is unrequited labor.” It is, then, 
very wicked ; but I do not believe it is unrequited la- 
bor. The sustenance which the slave receives is a suf- 
clon, reward, though it may not be stipulated. 

Tt makesa man a chattel.” So they are chattels, 
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it may be described. In the first place, it is a relation 
involving only two parties—the master and the slave. 
Nobody else belongs to the parties. The State overlooks 
the whole thing, and holds the master to. some account ; 
butthe main relation is one between two parties alone. 
What is the governing power in these two parties? 
The will of the master alone. The slave has not a word 
to say—no more than a child to his father. The slave 
can do something as a man; he can kindly administer 
a word of advice or of counsel; but he cannot resist 
that one thing which belongs to the condition—the 
master’s will, The master’s willis authority—as much 
so as the will of the Emperor of Russia is authority, 
when he says of a man on mere suspicion, ‘ Take him 
to the mines.” 

“Is it wrong that such a relation should exist?” I 
dou't say that it is always right. It is not a thing that 
can be justified under all circumstances. It would 
be au enormity to take such men as the members of 
thie Assembly and put them in bonds. If aa Algerine 
horde should hold them in bondage, it would be a 
monstrosity. But when the parties are of a degraded 
character, and have been the means of their own de- 
gradation, then it becomes another question. Doctor 
Somebody in Switzerland has an institution for the 
treatment and instruction of idiots. Some of them, by 
being operated upon in various ways, are partially re- 
stored to sense, and are enabled to learn a little. Now, 
while he is dealing with these idiots, he has to rule 
them absolutely. Not one of them is allowed to rebel 
against his authority. If one of them, however, should 
rise to know more than his teacher, it would not be 
right to hold him in such subjection. The colored pop- 
ulation have been thousands of years in bondage by 
their own degradation. They have been brought here 
by the cupidity of men, and we find them here. To be 
degraded? If so, then where they have been longest 
they are most degraded. Compare the slaves’ of Old 
Virginia with those of the new plantations in the far 
South, where the planters have had fresher recruits 
through the evasion of the laws against bringing slaves 
into the country. Who is most elevated? Slavery de- 
graded them? Jt educates them. Who sent to.Liberia 
the men that are now in the chair of Chief Justice, and 
other positions there? Slave-masters educated them at 
their own homes, and sent them there. In spite of all 
the severity of bondage, there is a degree of culture 
which comes along with their being mixed up with 
Christian institutions. And the thing has occurred 
that three millions of people have been lifted out of the 
bonds of idolatry, to be Christian freemen, « The slaves 
of this country are now all nominally Christian, and 
they have been,made such through the power of 
Did that degrade them ? 
graded them. 

“Do you approve of the system of Slavery ?” 
don’t. 
the Russian government. 


slavery. Slavery has not de- 
No: I 
I wish it were done away. I don’t approve of 
I wish the Republic of Ame- 
rica were there. 


delegate from the General Association of New-York 
had already declared that slavery is a curse ; and judg- 
ing from the journal (referring to The Independent) 
which represents his views, and those of the members 
of that Association generally, it is quite probable that 
the next thing said will be that Presbyterianism is a 
eurse. He protested against the appointment of dele- 
gates to that body. 

The subject occasioned some discussion, and a com- 
mittee was finally appointed to report upon the propri- 
ety of holding a correspondence with the New-York 
Association. 

DR. BOYD ON SLAVERY. 

The Slavery question was now resumed, and occu- 
pied the remainder of the day. Dr. Boyd said he had 
no wish to enter into a discussion of the vexed 
question. It had always been his conviction ever since 
this subject began to agitate the Presbyterian Church, 
that nothing but evil could result from the agitation. 
In respect to this point, he differed from Dr, Ross on 
the one hand, and from the Abolitionists on the other. 
He had seen nothing but evil from the agitation of this 
question in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, as well as throughout the country. He had, 
therefore, always deeply regretted the agitation of the 
subject in the Church; not because by any means he 
felt that the Southern churches ceuld not vindicate 
themselves, for he might, he thought, appeal to the his- 
tory of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


that body, in proof of the fact that whenever the sub- 
ject was there introduced, the Southern members al- 
ways stood ready to defend themselves, and that they 
had acted entirely on the defensive, and had not been 
the aggressors in any case. But his own conviction 
had been that the agitation of this question was calcu 
lated only to defeat the very object which those breth- 
ren who had been accustomed to introduce it to the 
Assembly, were endeavoring to accomplish. Southern 
man as he was, with all his sentiments, feelings, and in- 
terests identified with the Seuth, with no other wish or 
expectation than to lay his bones beneath a Southern 
sun, and professing to feel as deep an interest in be- 
half of the slave as those who take such public action 
in respect to them, he had been fully satisfied, from his 
personal knowledge of Southern séntiment, and 
Southern feeling, and Southern action in respect to this 
agitation in the judicatory, that it had only tended to 
rivet tighter and tighter the chains of the slave, and to 
lead soon to the enactment of laws far more oppressive 


the Southern States. 


He expressed his 


who had been placed upon the Committee. He felt 
that his responsibility toward the South was very great, 


ty Report. 





‘‘ But you say the system is not sinful.” 
it is sinfulin the broad sense in 
It is a state that grows out of 


I don’t Say 
which we 
sinful, de} ravity A 
course ; but when digcussing the question of the guilt 
of slave-holding, that has nothing to do with the ques- | 
tion. When we take this broad question.of sin, we | 
must not mix up the great question with the incidental 
details. A system is 4 dead thing—it has no life or 
soul in iiself. Its vitality comes from the men who are 
init. The system of slavery is a dead thing, as far as | 
the mere system is concerned. The evils of en E 


result from the men who are in it. 
holding is abnormal. 


I grant that slave- 
The institution of ste} -mothers is 
When God made Adam and Eve he did not 
intend that Eve should die twenty years old, leaving two 
or three little children, and that Adam should marry 
again! Ifthe race had continued holy, there would 
be no such thing as step-mothers, It is abnormal for 
one mother to have authority over another's children. 
War will die out, and slavery will die out, when Chris- 
tianity progresses. 

If any body draws a picture of the condition of the 
slaves, we take their part at once. I am glad it is so. 
I felt on the other side at first. But we ought to set- 
tle this question by a standard that has not been dwelt 
upon as much as it should be. I want to repeat a pas- 
sage : “‘ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands, as it is fitin the Lord.” Theve is nothing said 
about the rights of wives. It does not make Abraham 
say: ‘‘ Just as you please, Sarah, my dear;” but Sarah 
was to obey Abraham. Then it is added, “ Husbands, 
love your wives ; be not bitter againstthem.” It is not, 
Husbands, don’t exercise authority; don’t decide a 
question by yourself, when there isa difference. It says, 
‘‘Love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” 
Well, “ children obey your parents in all things.” Be- 
ginning with the most tender relation, Paul goes on 
with those less so. Itis not said, Obey them if you 
think they are right, but it assumes that the father has 
Chi'dren 
What is their pro- 
‘Fathers, provoke not your children to 
anger, lest they be discouraged.” It is not, Father, call 
a counsel of the family, and take a democratic vote to 
see whether you may decide. The father’s will is to 
be the ‘Servants obey in all things your mas- 
ters, according to the flesh.” I know it has been said 
th means ‘‘ hired servants.” But I have search- 
ed, and I never could find the first instance in which 
the word has that meaning. It is applied to the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, giving himself up with the en- 
tireness of a bondman, but neverto hired servants. 


abnormal. 


all the authority which any body can have. 
are to take it as a rule and obey it. 
tection? 


rule. 


’ 7 
it doulos 


“Not with eye service, as men-pleasers, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God; and whatsoever ve do, do it 
heartily, as unto the Lord, and not as unto men,” Now 
what is the protection? ‘“‘ Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just.” Feed them, clothe them, 
do not press them when they are sick and weary ; be 
kind to them; ‘Remembering that ye also have a 
Master in heaven,” who will call you to account, and 
whose willis your law. 

Now, then, here are these three relations. It isthe 
order in which they are placed as being all connected 
in this way. In the first place, husbands and wives— 
the tenderest relation in life ; then parents and children, 
next to it ; and then next to this, the slave and his mas- 
ter. 

Well, it is said that this is not, after all, slavery 
Then what is slavery? Sixty millions of slaves in the 
Roman Empire, and Paul laboring in that empire, tes- 
tifying against idolatry even though the Emperor him- 
self were the object of worship, testifying against every 
crime—y ct saying nothing about this, which our friends 
would have us believe is the greatest of all crimes! 
Nothing is said about this wickedness in all the preach- 
ing of Paul! 

Well, says my brother Barnes, slavery is man-stealing. 
Is brother Woods.here a man-stealer? Is brother Boyd 
a man-stealer? Slavery therefore cannot be settled on 
the ground of sin per se. 

The resolutions of 1818 were the most stringent 
against slavery ever adopted by the Assembly. I have 
no doubt that the more the question of slavery is dis- 
cussed, the more the North loses ground. You are 
enlightening the South in this matter. They are led to 
open their Bibles, in reference to this ewbject, and they 
Jind that slavery is a Seriptural institution, 

It is said that I am corrupted by having lived in 
New-Orleans. I have no less interest in the Gospel 
now than I had before I went. One of the reasons 
why I went there was because I saw an Abolition ele- 
ment springing up in my ¢hureh, and I knew that I 
should have trouble if I remained. I based my judg- 
ments upon what I saw of slavery, and not upon what 
I heard; and I am not afraid to express my sentiments. 
I will stick to them to the last. 

Dr. Wisuer, in replying to Joel Parker's speech, 
said in reference to the argument from the New Testa- 
ment that if Paul “began with the tendere@fof all 
relations,” he certainly ended with the toughest. 
[Great laughter. ] 





He now entered into a somewhat elaborate discus- 


say war is} sion of the successive points of the Minority Report, at- 
of | tempting to vindicate the soundness of the positions 


which he had therein taken, 
He concluded by direct reference to the genera 
question of slavery. He said that no man on this floor 


main in this body if the Assembly adopted the princi- 
ple that slaveholding is a sin per se, and therefore a 
subject of discipline. 


who would not at once dissever their connection with 
this body, and under the banner of the Saviour, go 
forward and discharge the duties which God has im- 
posed upon them. He begged of them to cease the agi- 
tation of this question, and direct their efforts to the 
diffusion of principles of humanity, justice, and love, by 
jaboring to propagate the Gospel of Christ. 
VIEWS OF REY. C. H. READ. 

tev. C. H. Read, of Richmond, Va., said that al- 
though he himself does not actually hold slaves, his 
church is made up in a great measure of slaveholders 
and slaves, and he is willing to be looked upon asa 
slaveholder. He and the numerous ministers and lay- 


men whom he represents are virtually slaveholders, and | 


Church since this subject had begun to be agitated in 








this? 
| tempt to run away from this plain English Bible ; into 
| the fog of the Hebrew and the Greek, whenever the ques- 
| tion ef slavery is brought up. 
| English Bible, King James’ Bible, with its beautiful dedi- 


man in Boston, and piled them up to make a false im- 
pression in regard to slavery. You could not have 
had from NewEngland such a book as Dr, Adams’ 
South-Side View, or Miss Murray’s Varrative. 


One of the good effects of discussion, upon the South, 


is, that our high-toned men, our men of high education, 


who took upen trust all that was said upon slavery, by 
the North, twenty-five years ago; now look to the 
Bible. When the subject was pressed upon them that 
slavery is a sin, per se, they investigated it, in the 
light of the Scriptures. There is now a respect there 
for the Bible such as was never known before. 
But, in the North, the agitation of the subject has 
driven off many of your good men into abolitionism, 
and the rankest infidelity. Are you not afraid that they 
have cast this Book into the fiery furnace, where it has 
been melted, and compressed, and tortured, and twisted 
into a Sharpe's rifle? 

What is meant by holding slaves from humanity, as 
was mentioned in the Detroit resolutions? What does 
humanity mean? If a man can hold three slaves, upon 
the principle of humanity, he can hold thirty. If he 
can hold thirty, he can hold three hundred. If he can 
hold three hundred, he can hold three thousand. Why, 
the Czar of Russia controls sixty millions! And, 1 say, 
that a man would be a great fool, who thinks that God 
looks down with a frown from heaven, upon the mon- 
arch of Russia, with his sixty million servants. If he is 
as good as he is great, he is God upon earth, Or, is 
taere another style of fool here, who will say that God 
looks down from heaven, and regards the king or em- 
perorasasinner? Then, the ezar of South Carolina 
might, upon the principle of that resolution, own thirty 
thousand bondmen, upon the principles of humanity. 
So you see that resolution is worth nothing to you. 

There has been but one speech made here in which a 
Northern man went to the Bible to sustain his side, 
and that Northern man spoke for the Southera Institu- 


| tion, (Dr. Joel Parker.) 


Now, if that be so, is it not a startling fact? Is it 
nota startling fact, that no man dares to open his 
Bible, to prove the positions of the North ? 
Sir, it speaks volumes. 


How is 
There is a constant at- 


Ibring you to-day, this 


cation; and I remark that this Bible shows the sources 


At the came time, he was gratified at the appoint- 


| 
} ; : : 
than those which are now found in the statute-hooks of | of all power over men to have been given by God him- 


| self. Do youadmit this? Isit not true? But if it be 


so, then all your theories drawn from Blackstone and 


ment of a Committee to decide the constitutional rights 
| of this body in regard to slavery. 
regret, however, that he was the only Southern man | 


and he was therefore constrained to bring in a Minori- | 


There is not a church in the 
| South, and not a member of thechurcles in the South, 


| and the pursuit of happiness.’ 


| deny Paley. 


could suppose that the Southern churches would re- | 


! ” 
shed. 


| ments, which thou shalt set before them. 


Paley, as to the sources of power io human society, are 
not true. Adam and Noah had in their families given 
to them all the power that is now given to the Emper- 
or of Russia—power over life, and over liberty—power 
to be exercised to the fullest extent, for the interests 
and good of the family and the empire. 

There is no such thing as abstract right to,‘ 


, 


liberty 
Every man comes into 
the world, with all these rights circumscribed by the 


fact of his being in the family, the state, the clan, the 
| empire. 


There is no legal man, that can dare to meet 
that position. I deny the doctrine of Blackstone. I! 
I deny Hawes. I say that God has set- 
tled the fact of how men exist in social life. God gave to 


| Noah the very first right to circumseribe life and liber- 


tyin his family. If Ham, instead of laughing at his 
father, had killed Shem, Noah would have ordered the 


| offender to be killed; forthe law was given that,“Who- 


so sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his. blood be 


Ham. 


The curse of secondary inferiority was entailed 


| upon Shem. Consequently, there never has been an 
| African man who can compare with the highest type of 


the Asiatic man; and there never has been an Asiatic 


man, to compare-with the highest type of the European. 


Turn to Exodus, 21st chap.: “‘ Now these are the judg- 
If thou buy 
an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve ; andin the 
seventh, he shall go out free for nothing. If he came 
in by himself, he shall go out by himself; if he were 
married, then his wife shall go out with him. If his 
master have given him a wife, and she shall have borne 


are willing to be called such. He said, J accept the in- him sons or daughters, the wife and her children shall 
stitution of slavery as it is. I make no concessions on be her masters, and he shall go out by himself. And 


that point. I wish to be distinctly understood. I ac- 
cept the institution as I find it. It is the best thing 
that can be had under the circumstances, 
whether I accept the evils of slavery, I will reply: You 
accept the mail service of the United States—do you 
accept the Sunday mail? The people ofthe South ac- 


| 
If it be asked his master shall bring her unto the judges; he shall 
' 


cept the institution of slavery, and are willing to as- 


sume the responsibility of it. 


They are no more ace, 


countable for its evils, than the North is for the aluses of 


the marriage relation which exist here. 

The Detroit Resolutions assume that slaveholding 
itself is prima facie evidence of sin on the part of the 
person holding slaves. 


if the servant shall plainly say, I love my mas ter 
my wife, and my children, I will not go out free; then 


also bring him to the door, or to the door-post ; and 
his master shall bore his ear through with an awl; and 
he shall serve him for ever. Andif a man sell his 
daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as 
the men-servants do. If she please net her master, 
who had betrothed her to himeelf, then shall heflet her 


| be redeemed ; to sell her unto a strange nation he chall 


In this view of the case, inno- 


cence is the exception and guilt is the broad charge. | 


The Southern members regard this view as putting 
them under an unwarrantable impeachment, The 
Bible directs men how to hold slaves. 
holding is a sin, the Bible directs men how to commit 
sin! 
infancy of the Christian dispensation. 

were among the first Christian converte. 
the Apostles did specify aud forbid as sins adultery, 
theit, lying, without reference to slavcholding a3 a sin, 
whilst we find in the epistles specific directions how to 
treat slaves. Drs. Wayland and Channing admit the ex- 
istence of slavery as aforesaid, but assign az a reason 


Slaveholders 


have no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with 
And if he have betrothed her unto his son, he 
shall deal with her after the manner of daughters. If 
he take him another wife, her food her raiment, and 


her. 


| her duty of marriage, shall be not diminish.” 


Now, if slave- | 
' 
Slaveholding existed in the Roman Empire in the 


! 
Christ and 


Dr. Wisnen.—Does the Bible tolerate Polygamy ? 

Dr. Ross.—Yes, sir. I have a principle which will 
explain ail that. [Great laughter.] I cowd make that 
all plain to you, but I will read. 

** And he that stealeth a man,-and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” 
Well! you may take that verse and 
please with it! [{Laughter.] 


‘* And if aman smite his servant or his maid with a 


do what you 


| red, and he die under his hand, he shall surely be pun- 


that the silence of the New Testament upon the point. 


of the sinfulness of slaveholding is owing to a principle 


| do you think of that ? 


of prudence on the part of Christ and his apostles against | 


attacking so powerful a system as Roman slavery. 
Drs. Wayland and Channing are in a fog, and so are 
all those who hold the same views. {Dr. Wisner in- 
terjected the remark, ‘‘ We are in excellent company 
when placed with Wayland and Channing.”} 

Ile wished the Assembly to make a bold declaration 


| 


ished. Notwithstending, if he continue a day or two, 
he shall not be punished, for he is his money.” What 
It says, “ for he is his money.” 
I will turn now to Leviticus, 25th chap., 44th verse. 


“ But thy bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou 


shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about 


you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.” 
Now, were the Israelites allowed to buy of the Is- 
raelites? Did they kidnap them? Perhapsso. But, 
were these buyers, under this institution of God, or the 


of its sentiments, that the South might know what to | heathen-sellers, men-stealers? Certainly not. 
expect. He would inform the Assembly that if his | 
presence on the floor, and that of others from the South | question, The simple fact is, and the one which we 
with whose views he agreed, implied any commitment | need, that the institution of slavery is ordained of God, 
of the Assembly to slavery, he wished to have it so said. | like the family institution; although the relation of 
He did not want any compromise. Cut us off, said he, | master and slave is greatly inferior to that of husband 


if it be necessary ; do not violate your own conscience 
for our sakes; you know our position, let us know 
yours. The Southern churches consent to be recog- 
nized as slaveholders, and they will stand by their prin- 


{ 


Now, how far this institution was modified is not the 


and wife. I affirm that slavery is one of the social re- 
latiors of men. It is like husband and wife, parent and 
child, older and younger, teacher and scholar, magis- 
trate and citizen, merchant and clerk, captain and aol- 


ciples. If it shall deprive us of the “ gilyern” or rather | dier, sovereign and people. These relations of life are 
brazen tone of the delegate from—that thing in New-| expressly ordained of God; or they exist in that social 
York, what do you call it ?—the General Association, economy which is the result of Divine Providence. In 
or the Congregational Association—for it was formed | all these there is service. This service is found to be 


since I went to the South—why, I think the Southern | 


churches will be able to survive the calamity. 


it. 

He concluded by saying that he had wished for an 
opportunity to make the frank statements which he 
had now uttered, and he had made them—let the effect 
be what it might. 

SPEECH OF DR. ROSS. 


| 


these relations there is a strange parailel, to say nothing 


either voluntary or involuntary, and, as to duration, 


; * They | brief or protracted. There is either restraint or liberty 
hold an independent position, and they are able to hold | i 


n them all. . In them all there is a liability.to oppres- 
sion. The common talk of oppression in the relation 
of master and slave is just as applicable to all these 
social relations. 

It is remarkable that im the highest and lowest of 


of all the others. Women are said to be sold in the 


Dr, Ross, of Tennessee, said: There is not a man on slave-markets, and it is called eruelty and oppression ; 
the floor of this heuse who in reference to slavery has but Thave seen ladies, dressed in silks and satins, dwell- 
sustained a greater loss of property than i myself. I | ing in fine houses, of polite manners, eold in a delib- 


emancipated my slaves. If 1 had kept them, they 
would now have been worth to me forty thousand dol- 
lars. Ido not mean to say that when I emanéipated 
them they were all the property I possessed, for I bad 
other means besides; but now in the providence Of 
God all is gone, and I am not worth a dollar. 

I have always advocated the slavery agitation. [ 
have differed from my Southern brethren in that miatter. 
I have advocated every agitation which would bring 
out the life and light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
By reason of the agitation of slavery, the Bible doc- 
trines in regard to slavery are now better understood 


j 





erate bargain and sale, upon their own sofas. I have 
known of the father disposing in marriage of lis 
daughter to one whom she never could love, and would 
never, of her own choice, marry; and all this, for no- 
thing more nor less than money, I say there is a 
strange parallel. I ask if the relation of the wife and 
the*husband, in Europe and America, is entirely volun- 
taryon the part of both parties, in the formation of 
theanarriage connection? In all Europe marriage is a 
contract. It is as much a.bargain and sale as what 
takes place in New-Orleans. Dr. Adams, in the South- 
side View, takes up tourt after court and counts the 


at the South than they were twenty-five yeare ago. number of applications for divorce, in the Northern 


in the nature of things. It is a fallaey. 
pendent upon God to know that two and two are four. 
I thank him for the mind by which I am enabled to 
know that that is a fact, for I know it from the laws of 
my own mind. God has made laws as rules of govern- 
ment, which we are to obey. Where there is nolaw 
there is no transgression. An offence depends upon 
the law which it violates, and not on the nature of 
things. Itis against the law for a man to marry his 
sister. Now, is that wrong in the nature of things ? 

Many Voices.—Yes ! 

Dr. Ross.—No! It isnot. I can prove from the 
Scriptures, that itis not. Cain and Abel married cach 
other’s sisters, didn’t they ? How do you get over that ? 
And so the relation of a man to more wives than one 
was not only not forbidden, but it was no sin at all. 
God sanctioned it in that day. There is not a word 
against it ; there isa word forit. But, in the coming 
day, when God meant to lift man still higher, for we 
are yet to be made companions for angels, a law 
was given against having more wives than one. 
the day of Christ this has been in force. And now, it 
is sinful for a man to have more wives than one. That 
is my theory in regard to polygamy. 

Jcocr Jessur.—if the laws of South Carolina, and 
the state of society existing there, should throw no 
impediment in the way, would it be the Christian duty 
of Gov. Aiken to manumit his slaves ? 


Since 


Dr. Ross.—To settle that question properly would 
take a very wide reach of thought. [Laughter.] But 
I thinkin my argumentI have got the best of my 
Northern brethren, and they must submit. [Laughter } 

Several strong and eloquent Anti-Slavery speeches | 
were made during the day, especially by Rev. Drs. As: 





the printing of the Minority Report upon the Minutes. 


THE NEW-YORK ASSOCIATION, 


An evening session was held, the first business of 
which was the presentation of the following report: 


The Committee to whom was referred the question 


General Congregational Association of New-York, 
REPORT, 

That they understand that our Congregational 
cated to the General Assembly at St. Louis, and by the 
statements of their delegate on the floor of this Assem- 
bly affirm, that one of the reasons for continuing their 
correspondence with this Assembly is, that they may | 
reprove and rebuke them for not doing what is deemed 
a proper duty, or for doing what may by the Associa- | 
tion be deemed improper. 

To such position the Committee can give no assent. 
The fraternal intercourse and interchange of delegates | 
is for entirely different purposes. It has not been and | 
cannot be maintained upon such grounds. We corres- 
pond for the purpose of codperating in the great work 
in which we are mutually engaged. The modus opera 
di belongs exclusively to each. What may or may 
not be done by either body in the prosecution of its le- 
gitimate business, and in carrying forward its own work, | 
not affecting the rights and interests of the others, is | 
not 4 subject of censure or rebuke, and holding such 
correspondence with a view to the exercise of such 


censure is a manifest breach of that 


| 





The curse of inferiority was entailed upon | 


| ity Report. 


comity which 


is in- | 
»of i 


dispensable to the proper intercour two ecclesias- 
tical bodies of equal standing. 

Your Committee therefore recommend tlie ad 
of the following resolution : 
resolved, That our delegate to that Association, 
i I hes of this Assembly to main- 
tain Christian rnal fellowship, and the free in- | 
terchange of a correspondence with our Congregation- 
al brethren, that we can admit no right of theirs by 
virtue of that correspondence, to review our proceed- 
ings or to reprove or rebuke us for what we 
may not do. } 

We do not claim or propose the exercise of ani 
such right on the part of this Assembly. 

The report was adopted. 


may or | 


A discussion on the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions arose, which from lack of space we 
are compelled to defer till next week. 

Ninth Day, Monda; 
day was chiefly occupied with a discussion of | 
matters mentioned in the Publication Report. One of the | 
subjects was presented in the form of a resolution to | 
purchase from Dr. Beman and the publishers the copy- | 
right of the Church Psalmist, Another resolution 
proposed the raising of $30,000 to sustain the Pub- 
lication House. Auamendment to increase the amount 
in the latter to $50,000 was made, but after a long | 
discussion was withdrawn and the original motion was | 
carried. The final action in regard to Dr. Beman’s | 
book was a reference of the subject back to the Publi- | 
cation Committee,to report to the next Assembly on the | 
propriety of purchasing it, or of preparing another for | 
the use of the New-School Church. 


he 


AN ANTI-SLAVERY 


Dr. Thornton H. Mills presented a proiest against | 
the printing of the Minority Report upon the M 
The protest 


1. That this action was without precedent. 

2. That the appearance of that report was calculated | 
to lead to misapprehension in regard to the 
of the body; and 

3. That the three leading positions assumed in that 
report were unsound, and opposed to the sentiments of 
1 large majority of the Assembly 

Nearly fifty signatures were appended to this docu- 
ment. Among the signers were Dr. Asa D. Smith, Dr. 
Spear, Harvey Curtis, and George E. Pierce. 


PROTEST. 


inutes, 


was based on these grounds 


DR. SMITH ON THE 


Dr. Asa D. Smith said that he had be 
with unkindness in opposing the 


MINORITY REPORT 


en charged 
printing of the Minor- 
A gentleman had remarked that his action 
had been too earnest and determined against the eenti 
ments expressed in the document of the 
breth 
ving for a personal victory 


a 
10 tue 


Southern 


ern, and that he had appeared to some as it 


‘ 


He Ww 
seriousness and candor 


ished to say that i 
his remarks he had 
expressed himself too decidedly against the views? 
which he opposed, it was with no intention to wound | 
in the slightest degree, the feelings of any man. He 
wished to say that he had been constrained to take,.the 
course which he had pursued during the slavery discus- 
sion, from a high sense of his public duty. Dr. Barnes, | 
who was associated with him in the Committee that | 
prepared the Majority Report, had been detained from 
the Assembly by illness. It would have been graceful | 
perhaps, in a certain view of courtesy, for him to have | 
said nothing about the other report, but a conse ious- 
ness of his duty and responsibility compelled him to do 
as he had done. 

He vindicated himself also for signing the Protest. 
He said, If the Minority Report be suffered to go out 
without such an offset, the public will receive the im- 
pression that the meeting of the General Assembly has | 
been too pro-slavery in its tone. Such an impression | 
as this would be deplorable, and I seek to save the 
Assembly from it. There is, said he, a well-known 
journal published in this city called The Independent. It 
is independent in name and independent in nature. I 
do not design to make any special remarks upon the 
character of that able journal ; some of the gentlemen 
connected with it—gentlemen high-minded and excel- 
lent—are personal friends of mine. But I will say that 
if the Assembly does not throw before itself the shield 
of some such measure as this Protest, that journa 
within ten “days will ecatter broadcast over Iowa, ove 
Minnesota, over Northern Illinois, over Western New 
York, over the Western Reserve, the intelligence tha 
the tone of the Assembly fer 1856 was strongly in 
sympathy with the South. Tt may truthfully say this, if | 
no such measure as the Protest is adopted. Such an | 
impression will be injurious, and I wisleto avertit. I 
will say again that opposed the priating of the Min- | 
ority Report, not from personal feelings toward any body 
in the Assembly, but from a sense of public daty. It. 
was for the same reason, also, that I signed the Pro- 
test. 

' Afver some discussion, the Protest was received. 


of 


Tenth Day, Tuesday, May 27. 
This was the last day of the session of the New-School | 
Assembly. . 
_ The subject of Church-Extension occupied the morn- 
ing, the debate on which we will give next week. The 





resolutions, however, which were finally adopted ‘us- 


D. Smith, and Thornton Mills. The result of the dis- | 
cussion was the adoption of the Majority Report, and | 


brethren of New-York, by their resolution communi- | 


* | Pish—Ders 


} Salmon,P 


| Do. 


Slavery in the Old-Schoo)] 


The Moderator, Dr. McFarland, of Virgin, 


one of the newspapers in reporting som 
uttered on the previous day, had 
to slavery, I never heard remarks 
which I could 
The Assembly would bear him witn, 
uttered such a sentiment. 


system 


not 


mide hj 
' ; 
subscribe to, 


Had bh 


timent they would have taken him out , 


had he been eapable of uttering 


has 


never would have put him into the cha; 
lieved that any minister had utte: 


would destroy his influence in the Sou, 
North too, sir,” quickly added ihe kg 


York Observer. 
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